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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


UR readers will be grieved to hear of the death of Mr. 
R. H. Hutton, so long one of the editors of this journal. 
After an illness of many months, marked by severe though 
intermittent sufferings, he passed away guietly in sleep, 
daring the afternoon of Thursday, the 9thinst. His colleagues 
are forbidden by pledges which they cannot break, either to 
write a memoir of him, or, within the range of their influence, 
to permit any one else to do so, They can therefore only 
record their grief at an event which, in the case of the writer 
of these lines, terminates an unbroken friendship of thirty-six 
years, and a literary alliance which, at once in its duration and 
completeness, is probably without a precedent. 








There is little of importance to record in regard to our 
troubles on the Indian frontier. Sir Bindon Blood’s three 
brigades are surely and steadily pushing forward in the Swat 
region in the direction of Dir, and the troops to the south of 
Peshawur are also getting ready to advance, but as yet nc 
decisive action has taken place. It was ramoured, however, in 
Simla on Thursday that the punitive expedition to Tirah, the 
centre of the Afridi country, was ready to march, and that the 
movement would begin at once. The dullness of the pause 
has, however, been relieved by one very picturesque incident 
recorded by the Pioneer. ‘The officer in command during 
some reconnoitring work near Shenowari decided to try the 
effect of a twelve-pounder upontheenemy. “Much tothe sur- 
priseof the officers with the force, they clearly saw through their 
field-glasses a man among the enemy correctly signal back to 
them that the shot had been aimed high to the left.” The man 
must evidently have either been an ex-Sepoy or a deserter 
from the Anglo-Indian forces familiar with signalling at the 
rifle-butts. The commanding officer took the hint, and a 
shell was correctly dropped on the tribesmen, who instantly 
dispersed. Was the signalling, we wonder, a mere piece of 
monkey-like swagger—‘I know all the tricks of the trade as 
well as you do’—or was it a friendly act by a man not at 
heart in sympathy with the tribes, who will later claim his 
reward P 


It is no use to conceal the fact that the struggle over the 
peace negotiations has ended in a victory for German 
diplomacy. Lord Salisbury has agreed that the control of 
the six Powers shall be over the old loans as well as over the 
new indemnity loan, and thus the German bondholders will 
get their pound of flesh. But while making this concession, 
Lord Salisbury insisted that the evacuation of Thessaly 
must take place immediately on the conclusion of peace. At 
first it was said that this had been agreed to, but Friday’s 
telegrams show that the negotiations are still dragging, and 
it is alleged that the rest of the Powers now argue that a 
beginning must be made with the payment of the war 
indemnity before the Turks move. Of conrse, if this is 
insisted on, the delays may be endless, for evacuation 








becomes dependent upon the power of Greece to get a loan: 
But the necessity for getting the money quickly will pro- 
bably oblige her to make worse terms than she need.. Though, 
as we have said above, Germany has triumphed, we admit 
that Lord Salisbury had no choice but to give way. The 
prolongation of the negotiations meant the prolongation of 
the Turkish occupation. But since Germany had no objection 
to that occupation and Lord Salisbury had, Lord Salisbury 
was at the mercy of the German negotiators. They could 
play the waiting game. He could not, without bringing even 
more miseries on Thessaly. 


News was received at the beginning of the week that 
Berber has been evacuated by the Khalifa’s troops and 
occupied by the “ friendlies,”—i.e., Arab tribes acting with 
us and under our orders. Large supplies of grain were 
found in the town. General Hunter, says a Reuter 
telegram of Friday, has left Abu Hamed with four 
gunboats to take possession, and he will be followed later 
by the Sirdar. All along the Nile trade and agriculture are 
reviving under the influence of our rule. The grand question 
now is whether to make an advance on Khartoum this autumn 
or to wait till next year. If the Khalifa were the only factor 
in the problem we should say without hesitation, Wait till next 
year. Other influences, however, may necessitate more rapid 
action. It is no secret that advances are being made on the 
valley of the White Nile from many sides,—by the French 
both from the Upper U banghi and from the direction of Obok, 
by the Abyssinians, and perhaps, too, by the Belgians, though 
the last can hardly be counted as hostiletous. It is the busi- 
ness of the Government to see that our interests are not 
forestalled. 


The Duke and Duchess of York completed their most 
successful visit to Ireland by opening on Wednesday a 
new dock at Belfast. The enthusiasm in the great city of 
the North was as thorough and energetic as things are apt to 
be in Belfast. Belfast is the answer to the complaint that 
Ireland is poor and her population decaying because the 
British Government has done nothing to help her. We have 
done nothing to help Belfast, and she has no natural resources 
such as coal or iron—her very harbour was given her by man, 
not by Nature—yet she has the largest shipbuilding yard in 
the world, and everything she touches prospers. A word 
must be said as to the little speeches which the Duke of York 
has had to make by the hundred. They have not been 
brilliant orations, but they have been marked by a simplicity, 
a modesty, and a good-breeding which have rendered them 
quite remarkable. What a relief it would be to Europe if 
the Duke of York’s magnificent cousin would deign to copy 
his style! 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily Chronicle sends to 
Thursday’s issue a curious though confused story that an 
attempt to revise the French Constitution is in contempla- 
tion. “The National Assembly is to be convoked at Versailles 
to consider a plan for modifying the office of President of the 
Republic.” The correspondent then suggests that the friends 
of the Elysée would endeavour to utilise a Presidential crisis 
for extending the prerogatives of the office. ‘“ The Ministry 
and the Presidential party would be aided by Monarchists 
and Bonapartists on the condition that the Chief of the 
State should be elected in future by universal suffrage.” 
That the Monarchists, and especially the Bonapartists, would 
welcome any scheme for electing the President by universal 
suffrage goes without saying; but that the various groups of 
Parliamentarians, who now hold power and who would suffer 
from the change, would agree to this plan is most unlikely. 
Probably the meaning of the story is this. At the next elec- 
tion the Monarchists of all kinds will adopt a cry of revision 
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on the lines indicated in order to catch the votes of all 
Frenchmen—and they are to be numbered by millions—who 
hate Parliamentarianism and would like to deal it a blow. 
“T am for Cesar,—no matter who,” says the Frenchman. 
But a Cesar is far more likely to emerge from a Presidential 
election under universal suffrage than from a vote in the 
theatre at Versailles. 


During the week the Trade-Union Congress has been in 
session at Birmingham. On Tuesday, the President, Mr. J. 
V. Stevens, opened the proceedings. The most important 
passage in his address was that in which the speaker 
urged his fellow Trade- Unionists to form some sort of 
general labour combination for resisting the capitalists. 
They saw springing up around them trade federations. 
He hoped that these small federations would be the fore- 
runner in the near future of a federation of all trades 
throughout the United Kingdom, which would create a pool 
to which all might contribute. “If one million out of the two 
million Trade-Unionists would agree to join in some simple 
scheme of federation, the simpler the better, that would 
enable the federation to order a levy of 6d. per week from 
each member, they would have at their command on a six- 
penny levy £25,000 per week.” This dream of a vast Union 
including all trades has always dazzled the working men, but 
it can no more exist in practice than a general combination 
among all capitalists. The interests of labour are far too 
greatly diversified for any such scheme to succeed. Mr. 
Stevens was very resolute on the subject of the lock-out in the 
engineering trade: “Under no circumstances could they 
allow the engineers to be defeated.” 


On Saturday last King Humbert, who is advertising the 
continued existence of the Triple Alliance by a visit to the 
German Emperor, was present at a great review on the 
Obereschbach plain, near Homburg. At the inevitable 
banquet in the evening the German Emperor raised his glass 
to the King and Queen of Italy. He described King 
Humbert as “the true ally, whose presence here again shows 
us and the world that unshakeable and firm stands the 
Union of the Triple Alliance,” --an Alliance founded 
in the interest of peace. The King of Italy was very 
cordial, but also very non-committal. He was glad to pay 
a visit to the German Emperor, “and thereby give you 
fresh testimony of the relations of cordial friendship and 
alliance which exist between our Governments and States.” 
Later the King declared :— The maintenance of peace by the 
agreement and the unanimous wish of Governments is also, 
as your Majesty knows, my most ardent desire. I think I 
shall always be remaining faithful to my country’s mission by 
giving my loyal support to the accomplishment of this work, 
the greatest and most beneficent of all for the welfare of 
nations and the progress of civilisation.” One is at first half 
inclined to smile when one hears the great Sovereigns of 
Europe screaming out their determination to keep the peace ; 
but the fact becomes appalling, rather than ridiculous, when 
one recognises the genuine note of terror in every voice. They 
are evidently inspired by the fear that somehow or other, 
they do not know how, they are going to be swept into the 
vortex of a general war,—a war in which some fifteen million 
armed men will be face to face. The dread that mere chance 
may produce such a result touches them one and all. 


The Emperor of Russia’s visit to Warsaw proved a great 
success, Many of the Poles incline towards a policy of recon- 
ciliation, and they decorated their capital with great splendour 
for the Imperial entry on Friday, September 3rd. Throughout 
the route representatives of all classes “in evening dress and 
top hats” kept order. A million roubles was subscribed for 
charitable purposes to commemorate the visit, and the Polish 
Press gave expression to the most loyal views. The genuine- 
ness of this new-found loyalty has been doubted, but the 
Emperor in his speech to the Polish Committee declared 
that he fully believed in its sincerity. The Emperor and 
Empress are to spend a fortnight in a Polish castle, and 
then to go to Darmstadt to visit the Empress’s relatives. 
There they will stop a month. 


A German newspaper, the Zukunft, has obtained a very 
curious account of an interview with Prince Bismarck, in 


aa 
summary of the conversation is given in the Times of Saturday 
last. Prince Bismarck began by pointing out the great 
difference between “an alliance” and “allied nations,” 
Russia was always cautious, and the Parisians would Probably 
be disappointed if they saw the text of the Treaty, if there was 
one. People exaggerated the decorative element in politics, — 
visits, celebrations, toasts, and the like. On M. Faure Prince 
Bismarck passed a judgment, shrewd, but not unkindly, «y 
Faure, who is said to have been an excellent business man— 
no bad school for heads of States—seems to possess all kinds 
of useful qualities for the new fashion of political travelling 
(Reisepolitik). He is inured to the fatigues of railway 
carriages and ship cabins, he has a good stomach, and he 
behaves with tact and cleverness without indulging in harmfg| 
exaggerations and excess of rhetoric.” He ought not, how. 
ever, to have treated the Russian troops to a military salute, 
but to have taken off his tall hat and made his bow like 
Frederick the Great, who used to lower his cocked hat to his 
saddle-bow. 


Turning to the more serious political questions, Prince 
Bismarck expressed himself as sceptical about any great 
changes. The Russians would not aid the French desire for 
revenge “so long as we Germans do not manage things in an 
utterly foolish manner.” Still, “the French pot has been 
moved nearer to the fire, and might more easily than ever 
suddenly boil over.” As to the demand for a great Navy, he 
was for more cruisers ; but for the policy of colonial conquest 
on the French model he had no inclination. The flag should 
follow trade, not precede it. The most important thing “for 
us” is a trustworthy Army. That was Moltke’s opinion too, 
and he also shared the view that “ we shall have to fight on the 
Continent of Europe the battles which will be decisive for 
our colonial dominions.” Prince Bismarck characteristically 
closed the interview by a savage attack on the old Empress 
Augusta, whom he hated. “That exalted lady powerfully 
contributed to the deterioration of my nerves.” She owed 
him a grudge ever since the period of 1848, and even 
when she became Queen and Empress she could never 
quite conceal her hatred of him. Her liking for 
everything French and Catholic intensified this feeling. 
“In course of time there arose at her Court a cabal which 
did not invariably employ unexceptionable methods to 
achieve its objects, and there was much that I should have 
been unable to carry through unless the old gentleman— 
who, by the way, suffered no less than I from these things 
—had always run straight at the decisive moment.” These 
conflicts, however, tried him greatly. “I can safely say that 
this protracted ladies’ war injured my health more than all 
my public battles fought in Parliament and in the diplomatic 
service.” 


Sir Alfred Milner spoke last Monday at a luncheon given in 
his honour at King William’s Town. The times were, he 
thought, favourable to the Colony, because he believed that 
in the matter of the quarrel between the two white races 
common-sense was, after all, going to prevail without any 
intervention on the part of Governor or Government. The 
common interests of the two races and the absurdity of the 
quarrel were going to be realised on both sides. He did not 
want to be too optimistic, but the signs of the political 
weather were, as far as human foresight could judge, fair. 
One always despairs about South Africa, but Sir Alfred 
Milner is a very lucky, as well as a very able, man, and he 
may possibly bring some of his luck to the Cape. He has one 
thing greatly in his favour. He is a trained Civil servant of 
the best kind, and has the Civil servant’s habit of being 
content to get things done without worrying about obtaining 
personal credit for their accomplishment. The sublimated 
ambition peculiar to the great Civil servants will help him 
greatly. The man who is determined not to keep in the back- 
ground, and who is always thinking about and working for a 
visible personal success, makes a dangerous Governor. Sir 
Alfred Milner, unless we are greatly mistaken, will not fall 
into this error. 


The gold fever is unabated. Not only do we hear of fresb 
finds in Alaska, but now news comes that in the long-settled 
and comparatively well-known and explored province of 
Ontario a district has been discovered extraordinarily rich in 
gold-bearing quartz. Though we are not so foolish as to 





which the ex-Chancellor expresses views on recent events. A 


think that gold is necessarily more lucrative than coal or iron 
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or copper, we trust that in this instance the story is true. 
We shall be very glad to see Canada receive that fillip 
which the discovery of gold in large quantities always gives 
toacountry. Anew J ohannesburg in the centre of Canada 
would be just enough to turn the scale in favour of the 
Dominion, and make her the chief goal of emigration during 
the first quarter of the next century. An inrush of 
emigrants coupled with a policy of Free-trade would secure to 
Canada a great future. 


An able article in the Westminster Gazette of Wednesday 
shows that Australia is at last becoming interested in the 
Federation question. It is greatly to be hoped that Australia 
will realise that she can never take the place she ought to 
have in the Empire unless she accepts Federation. The 
Australian Commonwealth will be a really great and power- 
ful State. Our only interest in the matter is that a constitu- 
tion should be adopted that will be worthy of Australia’s future. 
To obtain such a constitution Australia must be careful to 
avoid adopting the principles which have proved so harmful 
in America. To begin witb, and this is the absolutely 
essential point, she must not adopt a constitution which is 
practically unalterable like that of the United States. She 
must not put herself into a strait-waistcoat, but into an 
easy-fitting jacket capable of being altered and let out as 
occasion may demand. The people of New South Wales are, 
we think, right in demanding that the various States, great 
and small, shall not have an equal representation in the Senate, 
but one proportionate to population. Would not a reasonable 
compromise be one Member for each State, and in addition, 
one Member for each quarter of a million or two hundred 
thousand inhabitants in the State? That a Referendum 
to the people of the Commonwealth is the best proposal for 
settling disagreements between the two Houses of Parliament, 
we have no sort of doubt. If Australia adopts the suggestion 
of New South Wales in this respect, she will lead the Anglo- 
Saxon world as regards the solution of this standing difficulty 
in all States possessed of a Legislature with two Houses. 


The Times of Saturday last prints the chief passages in 
the answers given by the Judges of England to the difficult 
legal question propounded to them by the House of Lords 
in regard to the case of “ Allen v. Flood.” The case is still 
undecided, for the final Court of Appeal has not been able to 
make up its mind as to the law. The facts are as simple as 
the law is obscure. Two shipwrights were in the employ- 
ment of the Glengall Iron Company. These men were at 
work on the woodwork of a vessel, but it became known that 
when working for another employer they had done ironwork. 
But for a shipwright to touch work on a ship which belongs 
to a boilermaker, as does ironwork, is a most serious matter. 
Accordingly, the boilermakers told the Glengall Iron 
Company firmly, but politely, that if they continued to 
employ the two shipwrights they, the boilermakers, must quit 
work, The Company yielded to the pressure put on them, 
and dismissed the two men. There was no question of breach 
of contract involved. The Company hada right to dismiss the 
shipwrights, and the boilermakers had, of course, a perfect 
right to quit work. The shipwrights, however, considered 
that the representatives of the boilermakers who threatened 
the Company and procured their dismissal had done them 
alegal injury, and they brought an action for damages. The 
Court of Appeal held that the boilermakers were liable in 
damages for causing injury to the shipwrights by procuring 
their dismissal. Of the eight Judges consulted, six say that the 
matter is actionable, two that it is not. The House of Lords 
has not yet made up its mind, but is said to be divided in 
opinion. On all hands it is agreed that there is little or no 
direct authority. 


Our own hope is that ultimately the House of Lords will 
decide that the action of the boilermakers, though doubtless 
cruel and oppressive, was not actionable. To decide other- 
wise might have very disastrous consequences on the indi- 
vidual’s liberty of action. As no single step in the series of 
transactions was illegal, how could the result be illegal ? 
The boilermakers had a perfect right to give notice for any 
or no cause; the Glengall Company had also a perfect right 
to dismiss its men for any or no cause. To say, in effect, 
that a man must not give notice because it is believed 
that his motive is to procure the dismissal of another 


legal point of view, the Company were under no come 
pulsion to accede to the demand of the boilermakers. 
Yet it is admitted that they could not be proceeded against. 
But while the consequences on liberty of action might be 
very far-reaching, it cannot be argued that a decision in 
favour of the shipwrights would really afford protection to 
workmen from Trade-Union tyranny. <A very little altera. 
tion in the Union rules would make the position of the boiler- 
makers secure. Suppose they had a rule that any member 
who worked in the same yard with men in the position of the 
two shipwrights would be fined £1 a day and forfeit all sick 
benefits. Under such circumstances the boilermakers would 
have gone to the Company and have said: ‘ We are very sorry, 
but we simply can’t stay in this yard if the two shipwrights 
also remain, for we are losing £1 a day, and forfeiting our 
sick benefits.’ The demand for dismissal would thus be 
automatic. But you cannot bring an action for damages 
against arule; nor against those who make a rule which has 
nothing per se illegal in it; nor again, against men who send 
in notices, because if they do not they will suffer pecuniary 
damage. What may be the common law on the case we do 
not pretend to say, but we hold strongly that to manufacture 
an illegal act out of a series of legal acts is most dangerous. 





The London Gazette of Tuesday contains the official 
despatches in regard to the attack made on the political 
officer’s escort in the Tochi Valley last June,—the first of 
the frontier risings. On the morning of June 10th at about 
9.30 the political officer and his escort rested under some trees 
near a village called Mazar. About 2 p.m., while the pipers 
of the 1st Sikhs were playing, a man was seen to wave a sword 
from the top of a tower in the neighbouring village. This was 
the signal for a general attack. Most of the English officers 
were killed or badly wounded almost at once, but one and 
all behaved with splendid gallantry, as did also the native 
officers and men. There was no choice but retirement, and 
this was effected with great courage. A company of Sikhs 
under native officers—all the English officers were killed or 
wounded already—made a splendid stand by a piece of 
garden-wall, and thus covered the retreat of the guns and the 
main body. The orderly and stubborn character of the 
retreat may be gathered from the fact that in three and a 
half hours only three miles were covered. A stampede goes 
much faster than that. Equally good in the other direction 
was the pace of the relieving force, which covered nine miles 
in less than an hour and a half. Of the white officers it is 
recorded that Colonel Bunny and Captain Browne, though 
mortally wounded, continued to carry on their duties “ until 
the near approach of death stopped them.” Lieutenant 
Cruickshank, of the Artillery, acted with conspicuous 
gallantry, “ getting up and continuing to fight his guns after 
being once shot down, until he was killed by another bullet.” 
From the moral standpoint nothing could have been more 
satisfactory than the conduct of the troops. The native 
officers and men behaved as well as their white leaders. 


There is no man more loyal and faithful when he is loyal 
and faithful than a native of India of high birth and 
position. The account of Sir Pertab Singh’s reception at 
Jodhpore on his return from the Jubilee celebrations well 
illustrates this fact. In an interview he stated that he 
had visited no Continental countries, since the only countries 
in the world in which he was interested were England and 
Rajputana. Later he made a most striking speech, declaring 
that his present position was due to the British Government. 
“ He could not say what he might have been; but fromavery 
tender age he was brought into contact with British officers, 
under whom he served, as he now finds with great ad- 
vantage, and if there was anything that exercised a whole- 
some-influence on him it was the association and constant 
contact with the British.” “It is true that the Hindoos 
and Mahommedans have each in their turn ruled India, 
but it cannot be said that they ruled so well as the British.” 
This last sentence is no mere compliment. The thinking 
natives of moderate views realise that British rule is 
after all what divides India least. The Mahommedans and 
the Hindoos may both dislike being ruled by us, but each at 
heart greatly prefers British rule to the rule of his ancient 


enemy. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


S yet no news of a decisive character has been 
A received from the Indian frontier. None of the 
tribes, that is, have gathered in sufficient numbers to 
make an attack on them in force advisable, and the 
Government of India have not yet ordered an advance up 
the valleys for the purpose of punishing the tribesmen in 
their villages. A great deal of grumbling has been going on 
as to this delay, and we are being told that the only way 
to restore our prestige on the frontier is to strike quickly. 
Delay will be taken to mean weakness, and so on and so 
on. In reality, the Government of India are perfectly 
right to act with deliberation and caution. Their first 
duty is to avoid anything approaching a disaster, or what 
could be represented as a disaster, for that, indeed, might 
injure our prestige and increase our troubles. Watching 
the gates of the hills as a cat watches the hole of a mouse 
will never be taken by the tribesmen to be a sign 
of weakness. People who talk about our having forty 
thousand men on the frontier, and who declare that 
such a force ought to enable us to deal at our will with a 
set of. badly armed, unorganised natives, have not realised 
in the least the conditions of the military problem. Unless 
the brigades are very carefully handled, we may expose 
ourselves to an endless series of petty disasters. The hills 
within a hundred-mile radius from Peshawur could easily 
swallow up forty thousand men and leave no trace. In the 
hilly, stony, often waterless, and almost always foodless 
desert which forms our North-West Frontier a General 
might lose an army almost as quickly as Cambyses 
lost his in the Soudan. Remember that the brigades 
and divisions that march into a mountain region 
cannot keep in touch with each other by opening com- 
munications on their flanks. Each is confined to its 
own narrow trench. When a body of troops marches 
up one of the deep valleys it is often quite out of 
reach of bodies moving parallel to it only thirty or forty 
miles off as the crow flies. Between the valleys are 
hills which, except at the rare intervals where there are 
side passes, cannot be crossed by troops and hardly by 
messengers, since the hill-tops are in the possession of the 
enemy. Nor is this all. If the valleys all ran side by 
side like regular furrows things might be easier. Instead 
of this, they twist and turn about, and alter their 
direction so greatly that, in the words of the Irishman, 
they never lead anywhere at all, except backwards or 
where you don’t want to goto. We donot, of course, mean 
that the valleys cannot and will not be penetrated, but we 
do wish people to realise how utterly foolish it would be 
to fling an army pell-mell into the hills. Let any one who 
wants to understand the problem look at the frontier map 
just issued by Messrs. Stanford, a map which embraces the 
area of disturbance, and extends from Chitral in the North 
to Tochi in the South. He will soon see why it is not as 
easy to give half-a-dozen different tribes a thrashing as to 
march a brigade of Volunteers from London to Dorking 
on a Bank Holiday. 


Perhaps we shall be told that Generals must always 
run risks, and that unless we are prepared to do so, we 
shall never put things right. That is only a half-truth 
under ordinary conditions, and under present circumstances 
it is a most dangerous delusion. Though it may not be the 
sole cause, it is admitted that the chief cause of the risings 
on the frontier is the ferment that is going on in the Mahom- 
medan world. But our Mahommedan Indian subjects are 
by no means confined to the frontier. They are spread 
throughout India, and in the North they form the most 
important, though not the most numerous, section of the 
population. These men may not yet be infected 
by the fanatical movement that has inspired the 
Moollahs to preach an anti-British crusade, but it 
is certain that they would be greatly moved by a 
disaster on the frontier. The educated and well-informed 
Mahommedans would doubtless realise that a defeat in a 
defile of the hills could not possibly shake our rule, but to 
the uneducated and fanatical it might seem a sign that 
the decree of fate had gone forth against the white man. Of 
course we could and should undeceive them, and show them 
our true strength, but such a lesson would be an expensive 
and useless exhibition. Another strong reason syainst 











—— 
running any risk of a disaster is to be found in the effagt 
that it would produce on the frontier itself. It would at oneg. 
double the area of the rising and greatly increase its in. 
tensity, and at the same time it would make it 
difficult for the Ameer to keep his subjects under ps. 
Remember, too, that by waiting and making preparations 
so complete that a disaster will be impossible we imperil 
nothing. It is not as if we lost anything appreciable when 
a tribe is “ up ” over which we have previously had control, 
The revolting tribesmen do not, when an army is in the 
field, raid into the cultivated and civilised country or 
attack us in force. As a rule they simply rage through 
their own districts, “snipe” at our camps, and besiege 
any little hill-towers or outposts that they find attackable, 
When a tribe gets possession of a road up a valley 
there are usually no poor peaceful inhabitants to be pitied, 
for these mountain deserts do not produce such acrop. Itis 
not, then, as if the tribesmen had taken possession of a 
prosperous province and were ravaging it. For the most 
part they simply range their barren hillsides and do a little. 
miscellaneous pillaging and fighting, unchecked by the 
political officer and his deputies and assistants. No doubt 
this unchartered freedom will have to be stopped, but 
there is no need to hurry matters. Nobody will suffer if 
the Khyber is opened a month hence instead of next week, 
Indeed, within reasonable limits, not hurrying matters 
may have a distinctly calming and depressing effect on 
the tribes. Fanatical outbreaks tend to wear themselves 
ovt. When rebels have been in arms for a week or two 
without any very visible results except their first smal? 
successes, which soon get forgotten, they are inclined to 
ask whether, after all, they have not made a false step in 
rebelling. It is true thatthey have got full possession of their 
own hills for the moment, but outside stands a menacing 
force which they dare not attack for fear of certain defeat, 
and a force which they know will sooner or later enter 
their country and inflict severe punishment. The effect 
of such reflections is certain to be discouraging, and to 
make men ask whether the Moollah was really as mad and 
as holy as he looked,—whether, after all, he was nota 
lying prophet. Men attacked in the first flush of their 
fanaticism are often far more difficult to cope with than 
those who are beginning once again to view matters in the 
light of common day. 


By avoiding all risk of disaster, and by striking when 
they do strike with invincible force, the Indian Govern- 
ment will, we have no doubt, get over the immediate 
frontier difficulty without suffering any serious injury. 
When, however, the immediate military problem has beer 
solved, they will find themselves face to face with another 
and far more difficult and intricate question,—the question 
of their future frontier policy. Are they to make any 
changes, and if so, what changes, or are they to go on 
just as they went on before? As our readers know, we 
have never felt any great confidence in the Forward policy 
on the frontier. That policy has two causes. It is partly 
due to the instinctive tendency of a superior civilisation, 
when in contact with an inferior one, to advance further and 
further. While Empires are living they always showa 
tendency to expand. After all, an active Administrator 
would not be worth much if his fingers did not itch to be 
putting an end to the anarchy over the border,—an anarchy 
which is always worrying him both in practice and theory. 
This is the normal, and we may almost say the 
legitimate, cause of our continued advance into the 
hills. A more doubtful cause has been the dread of a 
Russian attack on India, and the desire to seize strategic 
positions on the supposed line of advance. Unless Chitral 
was in our hands, Russia, when once she was established 
in the Pamirs, would find it easy to advance on 
Peshawur, for does not the water run straight down 
from the neighbourhood of Chitral into the Cabul 
River? So ran the argument. Probably, even 
granted the soundness of the strategic argument, 
it would have been best to have risked the chance of a 
Russian invasion. You must always risk something, and 
the risk of bankruptcy, though, no doubt, as remote as 
that of a Russian attack, is per se as great a risk. 
That, however, is ancient history now. The fact 
remains that we have advanced into the hills both 
out of fear of a Russian invasion and because we 
disliked an anarchical region so close to us, and what 
has to be considered now is how to find some modus 
vivendi for the future. That we can retire from the places 
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now occupied by us seems hardly possible, though we fully 
admit that isolated garrisons in a mountain region dissipate 
the strength of an army and are @ constant source of 
trouble. Some alternative, then, to retirement wil] have 
to be discovered. What that alternative should be we can- 
not, however, discuss on the present occasion. A clearer 
understanding of all that has happened in the last 
three months will be necessary before any definite opinion 
can be given as to what should be our future course of 
action. Meantime, it is no harm to bear in mind that the 

roblem exists, and that when the risings have been put 
down it will have to be faced. 





THE DEAD-SET AGAINST ENGLAND. 


HAT there has been an attempt on the Continent to 
T make a dead-set against England cannot be doubted. 
It has failed, no doubt, but it has been made. The items 
of news that have been leaking out little by little during 
the past few weeks make this abundantly clear. Perhps the 
best proof of this is to be found in one of Prince Bismarck’s 
most recent utterances. In an interview published in the 
Gaulois, the authenticity of which is well guaranteed, 
Prince Bismarck apparently took it for granted that the 
various European Sovereigns had been discussing a pro- 
posal for reconciling their differences by attacking England, 
a proposal which had been placed before them by one of 
themselves. But Prince Bismarck does not speak without 
knowledge. Though nominally he has no locus standi in 
European politics, he still hears everything, and it is quite 
impossible that he would have been deceived on such a 
matter. “The chief topic of conversation between the 
Ewperor and the Czar, as well as between the Czar and 
M. Faure, must,” said the ex-Chancellor, “ have turned on 
the subject of England. In spite of the slight sympathy 
for the selfish policy of England, I fear that all these 
efforts at Peterhof have been made quite in vain. A 
serious active working entente with a very definite pro- 
gramme and a great deal of penetrating insight and 
tenacity would be required to reach a result capable of 
moderating English pretensions. I am perfectly sure 
that Germany will not compass it, and we might have 
to repent undue nagging of the English.” If we read 
a little between the lines of this declaration we shall 
see that it can mean only one thing. The efforts 
at Peterhof were, of course, not made by Russian or 
French statesmen, but by Germany. The Emperor William 
went to St. Petersburg just before the meeting with 
M. Faure, and with his usual activity of mind, he deter- 
mined that he would provide his host with a subject for 
conversation with his next guest. He therefore seems to 
have suggested to the Emperor of Russia the advisability 
of discussing with the President of the Republic the 
question of whether it would not be wise for Europe as a 
whole to consider the dreadful menace to the peace 
of the world presented by England. Had not her power 
increased, was it not increasing, and ought it not to be 
diminished ? That was William II.’s conversational 
legacy. No doubt the German Emperor disclaimed in the 
strongest way any hostility towards England. He had 
no personal quarrel with England, and had, as any one could 
see, no selfish interests to serve. Still, he could not help 
noting the menacing character of England’s pretensions, 
and if those more nearly concerned thought it wise to uct, 
he would do his part in keeping the rogue-elephant of 
Europe in order. Well, M. Faure and his host discussed 
the suggestion, and as Prince Bismarck infers, put it 
politely aside. If they made any answer to the proposition, 
they probably agreed politely as to the selfish and 
erratic course pursued by English policy—that has 
become common form in Continental diplomacy—but 
doubted the wisdom of doing anything. They may even have 
expressed a wish to see Germany act on her own behalf if 
she felt inclined. What, of course, they would not have said 
to William Il., though they would have certainly thought it 
and said it to themselves, was that it would be absurd, after 
having got Germany into a very tight and somewhat 
humiliating place, to let her out to lead a glorious crusade 
against England by which she and her“ world-policy” would 
chiefly profit. So entirely does Prince Bismarck’s view 
correspond with this theory as to the attitude of France and 
Russia, that he doubts whether France could even be 
Hee by the cry of Egypt. It would be useless for 
verman statesmen to promise aid in the work of bringing 














about evacuation. “Certainly,” he says, “it would be a 
very good time to recover the Suez Canal and Egypt from 
the English, but I do not believe that in France there is 
really any passionate interest in this question. They are 
right there, perhaps, to wait for us Germans to become 
still more deeply involved in our foreign policy, for at 
present we have neither leadership nor principles, in fact 
nothing, nothing whatever. It is a case of general groping 
oa ween of the stores of influence which I had accumu- 
ated.” 

Our view of the failure of the attempted dead-set 
against England will be found to be confirmed by 
reference to an important article published in the 
Soleil, and said to be contributed by a Frenchman 
living in Russia. ‘As to one point,” says the writer in 
the Soleil, who, though a Frenchman, apparently writes 
as a Russian subject, “there is henceforth no longer any 
doubt. The Treaty is in no way directed against England. 
In this respect the German scheme has completely fallen 
through. There will be, perhaps, more or less harassing 
of England on the subject of Egypt, but you may rest 
assured that Russia and France will make no sort of 
effort to embarrass her either in India or in the Trans- 
vaal, South Africa is totally outside our sphere of action. 
As for India, whatever may be said, we have never 
dreamed of conquering it. England may rest assured of 
our friendly neutrality. If any danger menaces it, it will 
not be our doing.” The writer goes on to declare that 
the great Russian journals have so well understood this 
that they have almost all of them suspended already the 
fire which only the other day they were directing against 
England. “This attitude of the Russian Press is as 
significant as itis new. All the true friends of Russia and 
France will rejoice at this as much as the English.” 

In connection with this, the Paris correspondent of 
the Times declares that he has received information from 
a diplomatist which has an opposite tenour. When, how- 
ever, we come to read the passage which M. de Blowitz con- 
siders to be hostile to England, and to show that England 
is threatened, it does not appear to us to bear that 
interpretation. According to the diplomatist, the French 
and Russian rulers discussed matters on lines something 
like the following :—‘ We should not fear, if the case 
arose, the Triple Alliance, but it might, on the other hand, 
be dangerous, and in any case it would be imprudent, to 
confront a Quadruple Alliance. If, therefore, we cannot 
obtain the co-operation of the eventual fourth Power— 
that is to say, of England—our common efforts—and all 
the more so just now, considering the tendency of 
Germany—should have as their object as far as possible 
the paralysis of the eventual action of the fourth Power.” 
In other words, France and Russia say :—‘ We must 
not take any hostile action against Germany until we 
have made sure of England, for we are not prepared to 
stand up to a Quadruple Alliance. Why, then, should we 
not force her into alliance with us by telling her that if 
she does not join us we will agree to join in the dead-set 
against her proposed by Germany. Let us, that is, not 
really attack England, but use the German proposal to 
bully England into joining us, or, at any rate, into pledging 
herself not to join the Triple Alliance.’ It would seem 
that some notion of this kind is afloat in the brain of 
M. de Blowitz’s diplomatist, but it must be admitted that 
his last remark is extremely cryptic. It runs :—“ Just 
because it is a question of not exposing ourselves to seeing 
England take up a position against us, we ought not to 
conceal from her the leading clauses of our entente, we 
should avoid arousing her suspicion and distrust, and not 
afford her the excuse of coming out against us by leaving 
the impression that we have been concocting a plot against 
her.” This seems to mean that the Dual Alliance has no 
sinister intentions as regards England, and that it ought 
to be published in order that the fact may be clearly under- 
stood. But if that is so, how is England going to be 
bullied into supporting the Dual Alliance ? 

In our own belief, Prince Bismarck’s plain tale is 
the true one. There has been an attempt on the part 
of the German Emperor to get up a coalition against 
England. It has failed, but at the same time France and 
Russia have tried to use the incident to get some sort of 
assurance that England will not, when the great war 
comes, join the Triple Alliance. That is a manceuvre 
natural enough under the circumstances. As far as 
Germany is concerned we see no sort of reason why 
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England should refuse to give an assurance that we shall 
mot side with her. The policy pursued towards us by 
Germany during the last few years forfeits all claim on 
her part to our consideration. It is a different matter 
as regards Austria. We should not like to see Austria 
injured. The real difficulty is Italy. Italy has been loyal 
to us, and we have ties of feeling with Italy which cannot 
be lightly broken. We could not allow Italy to be 
partitioned or destroyed. Probably we might find 
means of protecting Italy without protecting the Triple 
Alliance. In case of war we might offer Italy a complete 
and absolute guarantee if she would leave the Triple 
Alliance. If Italy refused to do that we must, of course, 
leave her to take her chance. 
would not show any such obstinacy. 
immunity from the risks of war would probably be 
irresistible. Possibly, however, it will be said that Italy 
would be bound in honour to stand by Germany and 
Austria. We do not think that need be a very serious diffi- 
culty. The Triple Alliance stipulates for help in case 
war is declared on any one of the Powers composing it; but 
as the writer in the Soleil says: “To declare war is naif ; 
it is easy to get it declared for one by whomsoever you 
«please.” In any case treaties of alliance are not 
perpetual, and are only really binding when they repre- 
sent facts. It is at present to the interest of Italy to 
remain in the Triple Alliance. If it became evident that 
it was to the interest of Italy to leave the Alliance, Italy 
would leave it. Still, as things stand at present, Italy 
must be admitted to be an obstacle to our allowing France 
and Russia to do what they will with the Triple Alliance. 
But perhaps the Triple Alliance will not last much longer. 
Austria by her agreement with Russia has already gone 
half-way to contracting herself out of it. If Italy were to 
follow her example by an understanding with us, Germany’s 
position would really be one of complete isolation. That 
such a result would be a fitting reward for the Emperor’s 
attempt to get up a coalition against this country is not a 
proposition which Englishmen will care to deny. 





WILL THE LIBERAL LEADERS LEAD? 


HERE is a story told of a would-be revolutionary 
Frenchman who was discovered, with dejected aspect, 
timidly following at the tail-end of a procession to the 
barricades. “I must followthem,” he said; “I am their 
leader.” It is this kind of “lead,” as displayed in the 
Liberal party—we must not any longer call them the Home- 
rule party—which is attracting the sympathetic wonder 
of the political world. The season of autumn speeches 
will soon begin, and the observer would like very much to 
know what the Liberal leaders will say. What can they 
say? The same dish has been served up in so many 
forms that all possible combinations seem to have been 
exhausted. The Session of Parliament certainly yielded 
nothing to the Liberal party. The Government com- 
mitted no blunder in domestic policy on which the 
adversary could seize, and though blunders may have 
been made in regard to foreign affairs, yet the Liberals 
did nothing to check or avert those blunders. No move- 
ment was initiated by the Liberal leaders, and though 
it seemed at one time as though a vigorous attack was to 
be made on the Turkish policy of the Government, yet 
when it came to action in.the House of Commons 
only a few feeble protests were made. In order that we 
may see exactly the net political result of the Session, let 
us enumerate the chief events. In home politics, the 
Education Bill was attacked in a foolish and useless 
manner by the Radical francs-tireurs, the leaders con- 
tenting themselves with a few solemn speeches, and then 
leaving their followers to act as they thought best. The 
Compensation to Workmen Bill was, on the whole, 
blessed by the Opposition, the sole serious attacks being 
from small knots of malcontents on both sides. Mr. 
Balfour’s announcement respecting his projected Irish 
Local Government policy was received well from all 
quarters. The Prison-Made Goods Bill was not a party 
issue at all, for there was cross-voting all through. 
Obviously, therefore, the Session on the side of home 
politics has yielded, and can yield, nothing to the Liberals. 
In regard to external politics, there were great oppor- 
tunities for scoring at the expense of the Ministry, but 
they were missed. Sir William Harcourt and Lord 
Kimberley went down to Norwich in March, praised 


But in all probability she 
The offer of 





Greek heroism, and denounced the doctrine of & 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. But when it came to : 
formal attack in the House of Commons, only a few halt 
hearted protests came from the Liberal Front Bench and 
the fighting was left to Mr. John Dillon and anothe 
Irishman. The South African Committee yielded anothe 
chance, of which it was supposed Sir William Harcourt 
would avail himself, but again the Liberal leaders 

no political capital. They cannot, therefore, find in th 
Parliamentary Session any pabulum whatsoever for th, 
nourishment of their coming audiences. 


But if we turn from the past to the future, from 
Liberal achievements to Liberal professions and promises 
what has the party to offer, what may we expect? 
We know, or can imagine, with what power anj 
adroitness Mr. Gladstone would have seized on som, 
line of policy about which he had satisfied }j, 
own mind, with what fervid zeal he would hay 
urged it on the country, with what persuasive arts he 
would have captured even the most reluctant followers, 
The very barrenness of the time would have yielded hin 
a motive, the very impossibility of the situation woulj 
have given him inspiration. Whether he was right or 
wrong, his enthusiasm would have been contagious, he 
would have filled the political world with his presence, hg 
would have awakened the ear of the drowsy public. He has 
left no successor in that wonderful art, and we might add 
that he has left no basic principle on which his party can act, 
The Liberal party once had a consistent body of doctring 
which commanded respect and compelled attention even 
where it did not secure support. But where is that body 
of doctrine now? No doubt, just as reforms are put 
into action, the reforming party loses in power and 
attractiveness unless it can take up new problems in 
the natural lines of its own evolution. The Liberal party 
has lost that power without gaining in new develop. 
ment. Irish Home-rule was hurriedly taken up, though 
it was quite contrary to the true nature of Liberalism, 
But where is Irish Home-rule now? We dare say 
Mr. Morley will refer to it, for he is the one man 
on the Liberal Front Bench who appears to believe 
in its justice and efficacy. But does the party as a 
whole, do the leaders as a body, believe in Howe-rule? 
If so, in what kind of Home-rule? In the Bill of 
1886, in that of 1893, or in the dim, unexplained, quasi- 
Federal Home-rule of the Radical Committee? We do 
not know; not one single clear statement on the subject 
is vouchsafed to us. Do the Liberal leaders suppose that 
the electors are ready to cast the British Constitution into 
a political melting-pot when those responsible for the 
operation have not the least idea into what form their mould 
is to be cast? We observe that Mr. Samuel Moss, the 
Radical candidate for East Denbighshire, has scarcely 
anything to say on the subject, from which it might almost 
be inferred that Home-rule has ceased to be a vital item 
in the party programme. We are inclined to think that 
this inference is not very wide of the mark, and that the 
bulk of the party are secretly convinced that Mr. Balfour's 
coming Irish measure will shelve the Home-rule question, 
for the time at any rate, and that they are by no means 
sorry at the prospect. 

The address of Mr. Moss suggests another question 
which has been quietly dropped by the Liberal leaders, 
unless we are to take vague platitudes as constituting a 
settled policy. Mr. Moss favours “reform of the House 
of Lords.” What does this mean, and what do the Liberal 
leaders intend to say about the House of Lords? Do they 
seriously intend to touch the question at all, and if so, in 
what form? If the words have any definite meaning, wé 
scarcely understand a Radical wishing to “reform” the 
House of Lords. To reform an institution means to make 
it more effective, more powerful. If the House of Lords, 
therefore, is reformed, it will be a more powerful institution 
than it is at the present time, and therefore, since the total 
quantum of power remains constant, the House of Commons 
would be rendered less powerful. We are by no means 
sure that the House of Commons will not lose power, 
democracy showing itself everywhere more and more 
impatient of Parliamentary “ palaver;” but are we to 
understand that Radicalism consciously intends to bring 
that result about, and that the Liberal leaders will follow 
meekly in their wake ? To abolish the House of Lords 1s 
the old and quite intelligible Radical policy ; to get rid of 








its pretensions to exercise a veto is the equally intelligible 
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oliey set forth three years ago by Lord Rosebery. But 
o- reform” the House of Lords, except in Hamlet's 
to se, is a policy we might rather have expected from Lord 
salisbury than from any one calling himself Radical. In 
Sulieoee what do the Liberal leaders really think of the 
noestion ? Do they seriously believe there is a popular 

rjevance in regard to the Lords P Ifso, in what way do they 
Fr opoee to take up the question, which, it may be well to 
sae was left them as a parting legacy from Mr. Glad- 
his farewell speech in the House of Commons? 


stone in A : 
n part, we are convinced that the question of 
7 House of Lords would fall dead flat, because the 


le fecl at present no grievance. But in auy case we 
a wish “ hear from the Liberal leaders on 
the subject. When the Home-rule and House of Lords 
estions are disposed of, what remains of that tedious 


omens which had its origin at Newcastle? Is it still 
inspired, or has it been discovered to be mere aberglaube ? 


There is the question of political machinery with the cry 
of “One man one vote;” but is each vote to have the 
same value? As the leaders are committed to the 
doctrine that the Act of Union is not “sacrosanct,” they 
must ipso facto hold that there is no sacredness attaching 
to the number “103” of Irish representatives. But will 
they say so ? Are they still of opinion that the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic in local areas is possible and desirable ? 
They talk vaguely about the “Land” question, but what 
does it mean to them? Their Newcastle Programme was 
self-contradictory on this point, urging, on the one hand, 
the public appropriation of rent, and on the other, the 
increase in the number of small landlords. Which 
thimble is that particular pea really under? Will the 
Liberal leaders take the country into their confidence on 
these matters? They may depend upon it that if they do 
not the country will not, and dare not, take them into its 
confidence. They would have no right to expect it. 

What, too, of the alienation of a section of the Labour 

yote and the general attitude of the party towards the 
doctrines preached in the industrial constituencies by the 
Labour party ? What do the Liberal leaders really think 
about Collectivism ? Mr. Morley has expressed sympathy 
with the social aspirations of the Labour party, but dis- 
agreement with its doctrines. Sir William Harcourt, on 
the other hand, declared that we were “all Socialists 
now.” Lord Rosebery, in his impressionist way, hastily 
took up the Labour cry, especially in a speech to the Pro- 
gressive members of the London County Council soon 
after he became Prime Minister, and then as hastily 
dropped it. Every candid observer can see that, so far as 
actual policy goes, the Labour questions have not fur- 
nished any dividing issue between the two parties; but it 
would be interesting and instructive to know what prin- 
ciple (if any) will guide the actions of the Liberal leaders. 
Mr. Haldane, who is believed to provide the economic 
ideas for that group of the party which leans to Lord 
Rosebery, goes very near in his speeches to Collectivism ; 
are we to infer from that that Sir William Harcourt is not 
now so confident about an all-pervading Socialism? Mr. 
Iabouchere, again, while proclaiming himself neither 
Socialist nor anti-Socialist, urges the completion of demo- 
cratic development before social problems are seriously 
handled. What have the leaders to say to this attitude ? 
We might add, do the leaders regard with favour or 
hostility the programme which Mr. Labouchere and his 
fellow-Radicals recently drew up, and the attempt now 
being made to secure the adherence of the local caucuses 
to that programme ? 

Strict party men will say that these questions are 
captious and unfriendly, but we cannot admit the im- 
peachment. “No one will kill me to make you King,” 
said Charles II. to his brother. No one will care to exert 
himself to turn the present Ministry out of office to put in 
its place a Cabinet comprised of men who are suspected 
not to be too friendly among each other, and who give no 
clear sign of a definite, coherent policy capable of com- 
nanding a majority in Parliament. If the cause of 
Liberal weakness is to be found in popular indifference, 
then Liberals had better say so, and abandon an attitude 
of attack which, on that hypothesis, would be merely 
factious. But if the indifference which exists is partly 


created by absence of guiding ideas, of a common purpose, 
. courage and faith, on the part of the Liberal leaders, 
ther, indeed, some severe searching of heart is necessary 


THE ASSUMED SOLIDARITY OF LABOUR. 


iG was inevitable that a good deal.should be heard at 
the Trade-Union Congress, which has been holding 
its meetings in Birmingham this week, as to the need for 
a closer combination among the various organisations of 
Labour. The great error of the course taken, by-no meang 
without provocation, by the Federation of Engineering 
Employers, is that it can be plausibly represented as an 
attack on the right of workmen to combine for the 
amelioration of the conditions of their work. The 
plausibility of this representation, moreover, is enhanced 
by the tone and manner of Colonel Dyer’s published 
statements, and we observe with satisfaction that that 
gentleman holds out a hope that he will write no more on 
the subject. In any case, the policy of the masters has 
tended not only to spread an active desire for an eight- 
hour day among the engineers throughout the country, 
but to awaken among the members of other Trade-Unions 
a livelier interest in that movement and a sympathy with 
the engineers’ Unions, as being wrongfully attacked. 
Meeting under such circumstances, the Trade-Union 
Congress was practically bound to seize the first 
opportunity of associating itself as emphatically as 
possible with the Amalgamated Engineers in their 
present struggle, and urging on all its constituents 
the duty of giving not only moral, but financial, 
support to those engaged in the conflict. A resolution 
to that effect was passed unanimously on Tuesday, 
the standing orders being suspended in order to allow the 
subject to be dealt with as soon as possible, and to give the 
greater impressiveness to the declaration of sympathy with 
the operatives locked out and on strike. The speech of 
the mover of the resolution, moreover, went considerably 
beyond its terms. In his eyes the struggle in the 
engineering trade is in truth the “fight of the organised 
Labour movement of the United Kingdom,” and ought to: 
be so regarded by every right-minded workman. The 
President of the Congress, Mr. Stevens, was even more 
definite on similar lines. While avowing it as his own 
opinion that shorter hours ought to be secured all round 
by legal enactment, he at the same time declared that in 
view of the attempts now being made by combined 
Capital to cripple the forces of Labour, those forces would 
have to form a counter combination. “To combat the 
action of the employers, a closer federation of all the 
trades throughout the United Kingdom would have to be 
formed, which would create a pool to which all might 
contribute, and into which all who contributed should 








have power to dip in times of need, not as charity, but as 
aright.” In fact, Mr. Stevens’s notion of these matters 
is that the best way to maintain peace is to be prepared 
for war. 


We can well imagine that not a few quiet people in. 
presence of utterances of this character may begin to 
ask themselves with no little anxiety whether the 
country is not within measurable distance, not perbaps 
of civil war, but yet of something in the nature 
of a great class struggle, waged by methods which, 
though within the law, would be extremely disastrous 
in their operation. To that question, while we are 
in no way inclined to underrate the indirect, as well as: 
direct, evils of the engineering struggle, we would suggest 
a negative answer. For doing so there are many reasons, 
but the sufficient one, on which we desire chiefly to lay stress 
to-day, is that the assumed solidarity of Labour does not 
exist, and that therefore the co-operation for warlike 
purposes which it is proposed to build upon it cannot, as 
things are now, be established. The solidarity of Labour 
does not even exist in sentiment. Nothing, as all who 
know them will acknowledge, can exceed the kindness of the 
poor to the poor in this country. But, on the one hand, they 
are divided among themselves by social lines of cleavage 
hardly less marked than those which separate the middle 
from the working classes. And, on the other hand, there 
are, as there have always been, doors, more than ajar, 
leading to staircases, up which the most resourceful and 
enterprising of the working classes hope to pass, and 
constantly are passing, to the position of tradesmen or of 
employers. Half way up these staircases stand the fore- 
men, men of strong character and influence, having touch, 
even if they sometimes lose it, with their former comrades, 
as well as with the masters, of whose interests they are in 





before any of these leaders can speak with authority. 


charge. Other possessors of this double touch, thovgh 
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naturally and rightly holding it, especially from the work- 
men’s point of view, are the leading officials of some of the 
greatest Trade-Unions,—men whose fundamental reason- 
ableness as well as honesty is recognised by the employers 
with whom they have to deal. It is scarcely out of a great 
and diversified body of working people, possessing such 
opportunities and aspirations, and subject to such 
moderating influences, as have thus been briefly indicated, 
that we should look for the initiation of a great class 
struggle. 

But further, the solidarity of Labour does not exist in 
interest, in any form or degree beyond those in which such 
solidarity may be asserted of the interests of Capital and 
Labour together. Many of the bitterest disputes by which 
production has from time to time been paralysed, especially 
in the shipbuilding industry, have arisen from quarrels 
between different Unions about what is called de- 
marcation. Boilermakers’ and Shipwrights’, Boiler- 
makers’ and Engineers’, Shipwrights’ and Joiners’, 
Engineers’ and Plumbers’,—all these and other Sovieties 
have had their frequent quarrels as to which of them 
. had a right to do certain work in connection with the 

building or fitting of ships. Not seldom those quarrels 
have led to serious stoppages of work, for neither 
party wag willing to let the masters decide whose the job 
in dispute should be, and in some classic cases even the 
awards of, outside experts who had been invited to 
arbitrate have been defied by one side or the other. 
And although the grounds of dispute may often have 
seemed to the ordinary observer to be irritatingly insig- 
nificant, they have really involved an even more direct 
and complete conflict of interest than that which is raised 
by most disputes between employers and employed. For 
while an altered state of trade may, and often does, lead to 
the reversal of the conclusion arrived at as the result of 
a strike or lock-out, there is no reason for a correspond- 
ing reversal of a point once settled in favour of one 
Class of workmen and against another as to the 
boundaries of their respective fields of employment. 
And so while we may regret, we have no right to scoff, or 
even be very indignant, at the obstinacy of the struggle 
carried on not long ago on Tyneside between the 
boilermakers and the drillers as to the right of driving 
“‘tap-bolts ”” through the steel plates of merchant ships, 
or at the objection entertained by ship-carpenters to the 
sight of a joiner on deck, reciprocated by the equally strong 
aversion of the joiner to the intrusion of the carpenter in 
the cabins. All these and like disputes and jealousies 
illustrate a truth which has many manifestations. One 
of those manifestations has been seen in the discussions 
at this week’s Congress on the Miners’ Eight-Hour Bill. 
The miners of Northumberland and Durham refuse to 
join with those of the Midlands in demanding an eight- 
hour day for miners by Act of Parliament, because they 
recognise that the enforcement of such a measure would 
increase the cost of raising coal'in their pits, and place 
that coal at a disadvantage in the foreign markets to which 
it is sent. These considerations do not affect the miners 
of the Midlands because the coal from their pits is mainly 
disposed of at home. Here is a divergence of interests, 
real and definite, for which it is difficult to see that any 
reconciliation can be provided. But it is not necessary to 
look for further illustrations of a fact which unquestionably 
exists, and which shows itself, perhaps, most prominently 
of all in the effect of the policy of many Trade-Unions in 
reducing the opportunities for employment for all but the 
‘comparatively young and vigorous. Unwise combination 
among masters might, indeed, produce a solidification in 
sentiment among workpeople such as would involve the 
danger of a great class struggle. But so long as the 
employing class in England retain the common-sense by 
which, as a rule, they are characterised, there will be no 
need to apprehend any such hostile arraying of Capital 
and Labour among us as is suggested by some of the 
speeches at the Trade-Union Congress. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A CABLE message from Washington has informed 

the world that Mr. Bryan is not in the least afraid 
of the effect of the wheat “boom,” and the higher prices 
realised, upon the movement for the free coinage of silver 
with which he is identified. To the world generally it 


seems that one result, at any rate, of the rise in 
which has taken place is to prove the fallacy of Mr 
Bryan’s contention that prices are determined by th, 
currency ; and to show that they are mainly determined 
by the general demand for an article, and the facilities 
afforded for its distribution, Mr. Bryan, however, is gf 
opinion that the stiffening process will not be maintsi 
that there will again be a fall, that, whatever 
sources of gold may be Re poe up, the demand of th, 
silver party in the United States will continue to gov, 
and that the Presidential contest of 1900 will be fouph; 
on that one issue,—with Mr. Bryan, he would like toa, 
ascandidate. Well, prediction is one of the easiest thin 
in the world, and one of the most impossible to contend 
against ; and it may possibly be that Mr. Bryan is coreg, 
The revival of business in the United States, which seom; 
to be fairly certain if not very pronounced, may be attri. 
buted by the people to other causes than the fact that 
Republican Administration is in power, supported bya 
Republican Congress, and that a high Tariff law has com 
into operation. It may be that, three years hence, if 
President McKinley has been unable to effect any agree. 
ment with European Governments on the currene 
question, and if defective financial conditions still exis, 
in the Treasury, a great silver wave may sweep Mr, 
Bryan into the White House. But while this may be 0, 
we are inclined to doubt it, and we think there are at any 
rate certain important facts and recent events which must 
be taken into consideration. 

The drift of things, as well as the necessity for holding 
political Conventions in some of the States, has called 
forth some striking utterances from certain prominent 
men, which do not at all bear out the theory of Mr 
Bryan, that the silver issue will be maintained absolute 
and predominant. Three of Mr. Bryan’s most ardent 
supporters last year have just expressed themselves in 
a way that he could not have liked, and two of thes 
are the Nevada Senators, while the third is one of Mr 
Bryan’s own rivals last year for the Democratic nomin- 
tion. The Nevada Senators (and it must be remembered 
that Nevada is absolutely dependent on silver-mining, and 
that alone) have made the remarkable declaration that 
the silver agitation must cease, and that events must for 
the present take their course. They admit that the world’s 
demand for silver is all but closed, that its price cannot be 
artificially kept up, and yet that the farmers, whom Mr. 
Bryan depicts as dependent on free coinage for thei 
prosperity, are not doing so very badly. Senator Stewart, 
the silver champion par eacellence, says that his friends 
must “gather in a part of the prosperity which is not 
only rampant in the street, but throughout the land.” 
Senator Jones says that “ there is nothing in talking silver 
at the present time.” Still more significant is the state- 
ment of ex-Governor Boies of Iowa in opening the 
Democratic Convention of that State. Mr. Boies was the 
most prominent of Mr. Bryan’s rivals for the Democratic 
nomination last year, and he had been thought to be 
tower of strength on the silver Democratic side. But, 
speaking at this State Convention, Mr. Boies said that be 
could not believe that free coinage at 16 to 1 was within 
the reach of its friends, or even desirable if it were. 
Thus the leading men of Mr. Bryan’s political household 
are giving very distinct signs of weakening on the 
currency question. But, besides the Democrats, Mr. 
Bryan was the nominee of the Populist party, and this 
party is now apparently in open revolt against any close 
alliance with the Democrats. At the Populist Convention 
in Iowa the position was taken up that free coinage woul 
accomplish nothing, and that what was needed was “the 
absolute destruction of the competitive system as applied 
to those things which are in themselves essentially 
public utilities or public necessities.” The “fusion of 
Populists and Democrats under a mere free coinage 
banner, as carried out last year, is probably at an end, an 
the section of the Democratic party which has taken up 
free coinage will either have to go a long step further and 
to subordinate free coinage to those reforms which the 
Populists think necessary, or it will sink into the back 
ground and gradually perish of sheer political inanition. 

It looks as though this would be the case even were 
President McKinley unable to achieve anything by his 
European Commission or his diplomacy. But suppos 
he does manage to secure an intermediate agreement, 








where, then, would Mr. Bryan and free silver be 
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t would be dead, at. least for the next 
rie Republicans would have taken the trick, 
: d the resolution of the Populists to leave coinage and 
= on to other matters would be naturally confirmed. 

r, Bryan would fall between two stools, and his career 
would be at an end, so far at least as Presidential aspira- 
tions were concerned. We must recollect, too, that the 

d section of the Democratic party, though small, is 
not dead. In most of the States that, hold elections 
this year, this section will make its own nominations, 
entirely ignoring the silver or Bryan section. So that, 
in the last resort, it appears as though Mr. Bryan had 
really to depend on a mere sectional movement, which 
might be compelled, by the exigencies of the situation, 
to sink to the level of a faction or to ally itself with 
a much wider and more far-reaching movement than 
that of coinage. The party of discontent, under one or 
another name, is large and formidable, and in some way 
it will undoubtedly organise itself in preparation for 
a great contest in 1900. But the point we wish to 
make is that indications point to this organisation 
being very different from that of 1896, inasmuch as it 
will not be under the «gis of free silver. We may be 
reminded of the long series of resolutions, collectively 
known as the “platform,” adopted by the Democrats at 
Chicago. But the truth is that Mr. Bryan almost ignored 
the majority of the reforms demanded, and concentrated 
his energies on one issue. He can never have, as it seems 
to us, so good a chance again, and as he failed in 1896, it 
is not probable that, on a mere coinage issue, he would do 
as well in 1900. 


The inference to be drawn is, therefore, that the 
Democratic party will find it necessary to take up with 
the new ideas which are fast spreading in the Western 
States if itis to have any future. This would seem the 
necessary course of evolution in the party. But the 


lifficulty of any such course is revealed by this singular | 


vontrast: that whereas the Democratic party was 
originally founded and rooted in the historic doctrines of 


tighteenth-century Individualism, it is now called on to | 


take up @ programme, if not of complete Collectivism, 
yet of something not so far removed from that ideal. 
The old party, which represented what Huxley called 
“ Administrative Nihilism,” must, it would seem, 
either flirt with Collectivism, must largely increase 
the centralisation it once dreaded, or must decline 
toa vanishing point. The position is singular, but it has 
a certain analogy in the case of the Liberal party in Eng- 
land, Just as the Democratic party was split on silver, 
the Liberal party was split on Home-rule. But Home-rule 
was found not to be a permanently paying investment, 
just as we think silver will be found not to be. Conse- 
quently, each party finds itself demoralised and weakened, 
and dependent on contingent allies who will exact very 
high terms of ransom if any political combination of an 
effective character is to be achieved. Can the jump be 
taken? Of course it has already been taken on paper, 
for the Chicago programme was, as its hostile critics 
declared, in no sense democratic; it would have been 
repudiated by all the old standard-bearers of the Demo- 
cratic party. ‘The question is,—Can the Democratic party 
transform itself into such a political party as will meet 
the demands made by the new Western movement ? 
In the strict and honest sense of the word, we 
do not see how it can do this, for the movement inside 
the party is not analogous to that which helped to trans- 
form the old Whig party into the Republican party. There 
was nothing in the Whig position of Webster or Clay 
absolutely antagonistic to the Republican position of 
Lincoln or Seward ; but between the Democratic party of 
Mr. Bryan and that of, say, Mr. Tilden a great gulf is 
fixed. Still, as names have great and permanent hold 
on men, and as the name “ Democratic” is undoubtedly a 
good one for political purposes, it may be that the name 
will persist, while covering a large and growing host 
fathered from all parties, and stirred into activity by the 
me that the Republicans are under the bondage of the 
sts and are the political agents of the millionaires. 
a hatever our private wishes may be, we do not see how 
¢ United States are to escape a tremendous conflict in 
Which the “masses ” will be arrayed against the rich men. 
very indication points that way, and the demand for 
colnage was merely a straw on the surface, the crude 


ment itself we say nothing. Violent and dangerous as it is 
in some of its forms, we must hold the party in power, the 
| party of organised and concentrated wealth, as mainly 
responsible for having brought it into being; and next to 
that, responsibility would seem tolie with the easygoing and 
supine class whose existence never failstostrike with wonder 
the visitor from Europe. If such a party of discontent 
shows itself formidable—possibly even victorious—in 1400, 
it might do worse than take up the old Democratic name 
with its associations and its undoubtedly excellent sound. 
In this sense, then, but only in this sense, the evolution of 
the Democratic party is towards a quasi-revolutionary 
Collectivism, not of the logical Marxian kind, but of a 
certain practical Western variety. It will express itself in 
political and social or economic demands. Its politica} 
programme will include the Referendum and the direct 
election of Senators by the people, and it will try to deal 
with the abuse of the power of injunction. Its chiet 
economic demand will, in our judgment, be for progressive: 
and direct taxation, and for the public ownership of the 
railways and the wunicipal ownership of all local 
monopolies. The programme does not perhaps sound 
revolutionary, but its adoption would largely transform 
the character of the American Republic. We venture to- 
think that either Mr. Bryan will find it needful to move 
in this direction, or that, when the 1900 Convention comes, 
it will find him deserted by his followers. But while that 
is how things look to us, we confess that we dare not. 
dogmatically predict, and that a hundred contingencies. 
may arise to shatter all the prophecies of the wisest. 





CLERICAL AND LAY WORKERS. 


HE very interesting letter from “R. W. J.” which 
will be found in another column puts a question 

to which we are not able to give an exhaustive answer. 
Why, he asks, should it “take two, and sometimes three 
or four, men to do work in England, which in Scotland, 





whether in the Established, Free, or United Presbyterian: 
Churches, is generally performed single-handed”? Of 
course “‘R. W. J.” may be quite wrong in the assumption 
from which he starts. The standard of clerical work in: 
the two countries may not be the same. Our own im- 
pression—but it is only an impression—is that it is not. 
On Sundays perhaps it may be, but hardly on week-days. 
And even on Sundays we suspect that the Anglican parson 
begins his day a good deal earlier than the Scottish 
minister. On the notice-board of a large town church, 
for'example, it is not uncommon to find announcements 
of three distinct services before 9 a.m. We have not 
the means of making any detailed comparison on this 
head, but it would be interesting to have one drawn up- 
by competent experts. 

There is another side to the question, however, on which 
it is more possible to speak, because the materials for 
forming an opinion are to be found on every side. We are 
confident that a chief cause of the multiplication of 
curates which is at the root of the curate’s grievance is the 
amount of secular work which now devolves upon the 
clergy. The incumbent of a large parish has to choose his’ 
curates on much the same grounds ag those on which the 
head of a school chooses his assistant-masters. The: 
old-fashioned schoolmaster ascertained, if he was con- 
scientious, that his ushers were qualified to teach Latin 
and Greek, and therewith he was content. His successor 
has to think of the boys’ games as well as of their 
learning. He wants one master who is good at cricket, 
and another who is good at football, and a third perhaps 











beginning of a very serious movement. Of that move- 





who has a turn for managing school museums. It is 
very much the same with the curates of large parishes. 
Their secular work is often quite as heavy as their 
spiritual work. A choir, for example, is not merely a 
machine for producing a certain amount and quality of 
voice, it is a collection of men and boys whose welfare has 
to be consulted in a variety of ways. They have to be 
amused and employed, to have suppers and amateur 
theatricals arranged for them in winter, and treats and 
excursions orgauised in summer. Outside the choir there 
are men’s clubs and boys’ clubs which must be made 
pleasant and amusing, or the object for which they 
are started will not be attained. But the provision of 
amusement is commonly more than the members can 
compass of themselves, so a curate is detailed to spend so 
many nights a week there and play games or start others 
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on playing them. Again, an appreciable part of a clergy- 
man’s time is often given to the organisation of 
thrift in various forms,—to slate-clubs, to savings- 
banks, to clothing-clubs, to provident associations of one 
kind or another. All this machinery is under the charge 
of the clergy of the parish. The curate’s evenings are 
largely spent in keeping it going where it exists, in setting 
it going where it does not exist. With the approach of 
summer comes a new array of duties. The clubs perhaps 
are closed, but on two evenings in the week boys or men 
have to be taken to the nearest open space, and a curate is 
often the captain of the eleven. This, at all events, 
need not take him very far from home, and if he is fond 
of the game it will be of value as recreation to himself. 
But this cannot be said of the terrible excursions which 
make the long summer days hideous. Who has not 
noticed in the London streets or at a London terminus 
the long processions of shouting children marshalled by a 
curate on whose forehead care has already setits seal as he 
reckons up his wayward charges and remembers that he 
has to spend the next twelve hours in their society and to 
bring them all safe back at night? In every season of 
the year the same thing goes on. There are the same 
calls on the.time and endurance of the clergy, the same 
general effort to meet them as they arise. 

How far anything of the kind exists in Scotland we do 
not know. Our object in enumerating this long catalogue 
of work done is not to compare Church with Church, but 
simply to show the kind of work that falls in abundance 
upon the Anglican clergy as, for anything we know to the 
‘contrary, it may equally fall upon the clergy of other 
Churches. Strictly speaking, it has nothing to do with their 
clerical calling, and there are who think that the clergy 
would be wiser if they did not burden themselves with so 
much that lies outside their proper vocation. That isnot a 
question into which we propose to enter. What we wish 
to call attention to is the fact that every bit of what we 
have described might be perfectly well done by other 
people. But why should it be done by other people? 
Why should the clergy hand over to any one else the 
oak they are paid todo? For two reasons. In the first 
place, they are not in any strict sense of the words paid to 
play the part of secular philanthropists. That may be a 
very useful field of labour, but it is not the field of labour 
that is contemplated in the ordination service. Still, if 
no one else can be found to make this particular field his 
own, we are very far from denying that it may be the 
duty of the clergy to fill the vacant place. The odd 
thing is that no substitute should be forthcoming. If 
there is one thing more than another that is constantly 
asserted at Church Congresses and Diocesan Conferences 
it is the eager desire that is felt by the laity to take their 
full share of Church work. They have their place and 
function in such work, just as the clergy have, and the 
latent capacities of the Church of England will never be 
fully developed until this place and function is properly 
defined. Why, then, do not the laity come forward 
and relieve the clergy of those secondary labours 
which can be undertaken just as well by a layman 
as by aclergyman. The gain to both parties involved in 
such an arrangement is obvious. The clergy would have 
more time for the performance of their proper duties; the 
laity would have their aspirations after work completely 
satisfied. They would indeed be serving tables, but as this 
was the function assigned to the first deacons it can hardly 
be thought unworthy of men who are not so muchas deacons. 

Yet somehow or other this arrangement, obvious and 
admirable as it is, seldom or never seems to come off. 
The clergy go on doing the laymen’s work; the laymen 
go on complaining that there is no work given them 
todo. What is the explanation of this state of things ? 
Is it that the clergy will not divest themselves of any of 
their present functions,—that they will not allow a layman 
so much as to make up a parish account, or keep the books 
of a parish savings-bank, or manage the cricket club, or 
organise a cheap concert, or take the choir on an excursion, 
or play bagatelle with the boys on a winter evening? We 
can hardly believe it. Or is it that the laity, all the time 


that they are crying out for employment in the Church’s 
service, are really wanting to pick and chovse between 
different kinds of work,—to take not that which lies 
ready to hand and most needs to be done, but that 
which the clergy are quite able to do themselves? We 


is abundance of work for the laity, and in Many cages 
laity are really anxious to work. But for the most 
the anxiety and the abundance, though they are bot 
there, do not relate to the same things. What the lai 
really want—at least this is our belief—is to preach 7 
it be not so, how is the lay demand for work to be 
reconciled with the clerical complaint of overwork? Th 
curate tells you that he cannot prepare his ger , 
properly—no, the form it more usually takes js the 
the incumbent tells you that the curate does not pre 
his sermon properly—because Saturday is a half-holiday 
and he has to spend it with the parish eleven, and, 
Friday certain accounts have to be made up, ‘and en 
Thursday there is a smoking concert which has to 
attended, and on Wednesday there are recitations at the 
boys’ club, and on Tuesday he makes a point of lookin 
in at the parish institute, and on Monday he has to says 
few words to a mothers’ meeting. Well, then, you say, wh 
do not you hand over all these duties to the laymen, ms 
complain that their energies are allowed to run to wast 
because the Church will not find a use for them? Th. 
only reply is a smile—and perhaps, if the incumbent fel; 
that he can trust you, a whisper that what these laymen 
really want is leave to mount the pulpit. Offer thew qi) 
the other things and they will have excellent reasons wh 
it is out of their power to accept them. It is not their 
own work that they care to undertake, but the work that 
naturally belongs to the clergy. There are notable excep. 
tions, no doubt, but we believe that we have correctly 
stated the general rule. 








NAGGING. 

F we could all compare notes with one another as to our 

life experiences we should probably find that it is not the 
tragedies, the great sorrows, which are hardest to bear, 
Tragedy purified the mind, argued Aristotle, by evoking the 
sentiments of pity and terror, and what the tragic actor 
accomplished on the stage for a few, the deep sorrows of life 
do for all, or, at least, may do if accepted in the right spirit, 
A young man is despoiled of his first luve, aud he thinks he 
cannot endure to live. But he does endure, gets over it, and 
is probably so much consciously the better for the heart-lore 
he has learned. Men who have, at one stroke, been reduced 
from affluence to poverty have in time become used to their 
new condition, and have almost fallen in love with it. In the 
tragedies of life there are compensations; unveen fountains 
of feeling and insight spring up mysteriously in the heart, 
Few would deliberately live through a past tragedy over 
again, and Providence does not call for such an effort from 
us; but few indeed of us would, on looking culmly back, have 
had things essentially different. No, it is not the tragedies, 
it is not the crushing load of grief, which rob life of its 
interest, it is something much pettier than that. Manya 
man would suffer far less from the loss of his fortune or 
the death of his dearest friend than he would from some 
daily trifling irritation, such as being within hearing of 4 
noisy sleeper or having to do with some stupid person who 
entailed hourly worry. Perhaps the most bardensome and 
torturing of these minor trials of life is to be compelled to 
live permanently with a nagging person. 
We had almost written “a nagging woman,” for in the great 
majority of cases it is women who are guilty of this exaspe 
rating action, which has probably done more to break up 
homes than all the immorality from the eariiest times onward 
to our day. There are nagging men, and they are, as Oarlyle’s 
mother said of her distinguished son, “ gey ill to live wi,” 
but they are, happily, comparatively rare. When sach & 
man has to live with a nagging woman, it would be interesting 
to know what the result would be. Would it become pal: 
demonium, or would the one cancel the other, and 80 both 
contrive to live together in peace, because either dreaded 
the fatal energy of the other, and forebore to call it forth? 
The problem is suggestive to the student of psychulogy, 
but the fact must be so rare that speculation on its ou 
come would scarcely profit. It is mainly upon the naggies 
woman that our eyes must be fastened, aud, surveying 
her and the undoubted mischief she has doue and will do, 
we naturally ask why this disagreeavie trait of conduct 
should be more general among wowen than amoug mel. On 
the surface it would seem both that violent tewper was more 





There 


cannot but suspect that this is the real solution. 


frequent in men than in women, and thai the life of a man 
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a eee 
was more of the kind to aggravate the temper than that of a 
woman. Undeniably, nagging is a fault of temper, yet it is 
far more common among women than men; how is the 

gradox to be explained? In a domestic dispute it is 
nsually the lady who will have the “last word.” The poor 
woman who appears in a police-court with her head bandaged 
to hide the marks of her lord’s affection, is asked to explain 
the facts. How often it turns out that the man was, as he 
would say, “aggravated” by a long course of irritating com- 
ments on his character and behaviour, such as those which 
Mrs. Raddle, Mr. Bob Sawyer’s landlady, bestowed on Mr. 
Raddle in vigorous tones for the benefit of Mr. Pickwick and 
his friends. Isolated instances of this could easily be borne, 
but that would not be nagging in its proper sense. It is the 
daily, hourly infliction of a rough, irritable tongue from whose 
perpetual wagging escape seems hopeless which constitutes 
real nagging. It has the effect, after a time, of driving 
the meekest man to something like desperation, and 
he goes out to the public-house, or walks in the rain, or 
mends his fence to get away from that weariful curse. The 
public-houses of London are probably full of the victims of 
nagging women ; and one night, when the victim has imbibed 
more freely than usual, he returns to the partner of his joys 
and inflicts those physical injuries which lead to his appear- 
ance in the police-court. Now, why should Nature have, 
nineteen times out of twenty, so contrived things that it is the 
woman rather than the man who causes this distressing 
experience P It is not an accident; there is some definite 
reason for it, and the reason lies, we think, in the physical 
difference of the sexes, and the different life-experience of 
each sex. 


Women are born with a different nervous organisation from 
that of men. While they are probably less susceptible to 
severe pain of many kinds than are men, and therefore give 
an appearance at times of greater courage (as in the dentist’s 
chair), their nerves are essentially weaker, and therefore less 
capable of prolonged strain than those of men. If there were 
no other reason, this alone would prevent them from effective 
competition with men in such careers as those of the military 
commander, the statesman, the great financier, the explorer. 
Now the daily lives of many, if not of most, women do 
demand no little strain on the nervous system. A few women 
are rich, secluded, with no occupation, and with a legion of 
attendants to minister on every want. The poor sometimes 
envy them, but they are not to be envied, for they are the 
victims of settled ennui, which shows itself in all kinds of 
nervous disorders. A fashionable doctor’s records would 
furnish some strange stories as to the means adopted by 
women of this kind to give some zest and interest to their 
jaded, aimless lives. Probably the prescription said to have 
been given to the Queen of Sweden—a little household work 
every day—would be their salvation did they but know it. 
Disordered nerves and a vacant life bring out latent in- 
firmities of temper, and a woman who might have been bright, 
eager, affectionate, becomes peevish, fretful, fault-finding, 
disturbed by a zephyr, agitated by a crumpled rose-leaf. 
Such a woman will soon degenerate into a confirmed adept in 
the art of nagging. It is vain to try to please her, to live 
With her is purgatory, to serve her is worse even than that, 
The best thing that could happen to her would be to be 
stripped of her riches, to be obliged to share in the daily 
common life of mankind, with its joys and sorrows, its tasks 
and simple pleasures. Fora poor burdened woman of work 
who exhibits faults of temper much allowance can easily be 
made; but we find it hard to make any for a peevish, nagging 
woman surrounded by every object of luxurious desire. And 
yet probably the one needs the charitable pardon of her 
exasperated fellow-creatures no less than the other. So far 
48 we trace human faults to environment rather than to 
Personality, we cannot help seeing that the life of the idle, 
Nich woman with an initially fretful temper is about as 
unfavourable a medium for the growth of beautiful human 
qualities as can well be conceived. 


By far the commoner case of the nagging woman is that 
of the mother of the poorer elasses, with a large family, a 
small house, and, it may be, a too busyor a too feeble husband. 
Hard, indeed, it is fully to enter into this woman’s experiences, 
=the dingy house, the everlasting monotony, the weekly 
wash, the darning and mending and patching, the children’s 
quarrels, the daily meals to be prepared, the scrabbing and 





polishing, the thousand and one trifles to be thought of, 
each less than a grain of sand, and yet all necessary for. 
the carrying on of the little home. ‘ Woman’s work is 
never done,” and the poor feminine drudge is hard at her tasks 
from early morn to dewy eve, with no prospect of any dif- 
ferent life before her for years tocome. It is not to be wondered 
at that the nervous strain tells, that the early visions of domestic 
bliss (about which, be it said, some writers of the unrestrained 
romantic school have uttered ineffable nonsense) grow very 
dim, and that the lean, middle-aged, domestic drudge, soured 
by hourly irritation, finds in a sharp tongue some kind of 
outlet, which seems to her the only possible, for a shrivelled 
heart, eaten up with petty cares and dreary duties. This 
woman takes to nagging, then, not deliberately, but as the 
apparently one relief for broken nerves. She makes bad 
worse, of course; the husband stays away from home, the 
boys are out late at night, the girls are longing to be rid of 
maternal guidance, and the household steadily degenerates. 
It is a sad business, but we can exercise charity, for we see 
how fatally easy it is for lack of prudence and for romantic 
silliness to produce this sordid crop of domestic dis- 
comfort. But all the nagging women of the lower classes are 
not of this type. There are sometimes excellent persons, 
exemplary in every relation of life, capable, honest, trust- 
worthy, industrious, with no household cares, and no very 
serious problems before them, who seem to have been born 
with a kind of moral twist which, all their lives long, makes the 
grasshopper seem a burden, which sets them at variance with 
their kind, which makes them see in every person au actual 
or potential enemy, or at least a source of danger and anxiety. 
If there were a kind of moral zoology, these often estimable, 
and nearly always industrious, persons would need a class by 
themselves. They are in a peculiar sense the product of 
Northern peoples, with their age-long conflict with the forces. 
of Nature. You can scarcely imagine such angular specimens. 
of virtue in petticoats being reared among the careless, idle, 
sensuous children of the sun. There is usually no taming 
of such shrews by marriage, for they are the vestals of the 
British housekeeper’s room, or of the respectable, spotless 
cottage in a quiet English provincial town. An early dis- 
appointment may have turned their milk of feminine kindness 
sour, but we think they are, on the whole, a special British 
product which we must accept along with our other national 
mercies and get along with as we can. 


Thus we see from their constitution and environment how: 
it is that women take more naturally to nagging than men. 
But we have hinted at another cause in the difference of 
pursuits. Men have, in the nature of things, certain large, 
wide interests which give some scope to their imagination 
and lift them above the narrow round, the seeming routine of 
trifles, which must make up so much of women’s existence. 
Wesay “seeming,” for the true work of women—the love and 
care of men, and the preservation of family life—is not really 
a trifle, thongh its moments may be often trifling. But there 
is no denying the fact (and it is this which givesto the woman 
movement its momentum) that there are more active and 
larger daily interests in the life of a man than in that of 
a woman. The workman meets his comrades in the open 
air and engages them in conversation; he sees something of 
the stir of life, while his wife is shut up within the little 
pinfold of her cottage. The stockbroker, the lawyer, the: 
legislator, the merchant, are each and all in close touch with 
large realities, with responsive life. So that not only are 
their nerves less broken, but their imagination and intellect 
are sustained with greater power, and it is not usually until 
old age that these animating and enlarging motives cease to 
affect their daily lives. Extreme fanatics among the so-called 
“new women” will see in this another grievance to be met by 
women flinging themselves unrestrained into the masculine 
world of active life. We believe that to be a delusion, because 
Nature is against it. But we do think that two great 
changes might largely reduce the nagging disposition. 
First, a better division of work, not by the agency of a. 
despotic communism, but by the growth of moral insight. 
in all classes of society. Secondly, bya system of co-operative 
housekeeping among the working classes, who at present 
understand little or nothing of the possibilities of that 
division of labour which they see in the factories and work- 
shops where they are employed, when carried out in their own 
homes. What work might be saved, what tempers might 
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retain their fine edge, were the common kitchen and laundry 
@ general institution among the working people of London ! 
The difficulty here is to overcome the suspicious individualism 
of the lower-class Englishwoman, but we trust that even that 
ally of the nagging spirit will in time be overcome. But for 
the pagging woman, who is, like the British Constitution, 
born, not made, for that unfathomable, angular, respectable 
female we see no chance; we must submit to her as one of 
the mysteries of a wonderful world. 





CHILDREN’S WAYS. 

E know on the highest authority that “for ways 
that are dark and for tricks that are vain” the 
heathen Chinee is peculiar. But still stranger and more 
peculiar are the ways of children. It is all very well 
for amiable and painstaking scientific gentlemen to take 
down their sayings in note-books, and to collect instances 
of their ways of brushing their doll’s hair or pulling the 
cat’s tail. You may get thousands of such anecdotes, and 
stuff your interleaved copy of “Alice in Wonderland” with 
first-hand comments by Jack and Mary, but the mystery 
of child-life remains a mystery still, and will do “till the 
last good-night.” Solomon said that the heart of the King 
is inscrutable, but it is nothing to the heart of the child, 
What are the thoughts that lark in the intricate and sensi- 
tive brain of the child, none can tell. We can only say of 
the child as Vanessa said to Swift, “Never any man living 
thought like you.” The real child, that is, a person of either 
sex between the ages of two and seven, lives in a world that 
is not ours, and which no student of psychology will ever 
fathom by observation, be it never so laborious and minute. 
Perhaps the most glorious thing about the childish mind is 
its superb inconsequence. No child thinks it the least odd, 
or as demanding apology or excuse, to start a new subject 
with each new breath. The fresh and eager mind of the 
child will fly at any and every game. Think of the mental 
sweep of the little boy who in the course of a short walk, 
and one on the top of the other, asked his father the 
following questions: “ Where do Tom-cats go to church?” 
“What do policemen have for dinner?” “If God made the 
flowers, why doesn’t he pick them?” You cannot produce 
any result by tabulating questions of that kind. They do 
not show that che child is an animal or a savage, or an un- 
developed man or woman, but simply that he is a child, and 

that a child is something quite apart. 


But though we do not think that children can ever be entirely 
understood by grown-up people, it must not be supposed that 
we think children incapable of thought. Asa matter of fact, 
their power of thought is one of the most remarkable things 
about them. There is nothing so remorseless as childish logic. 
Children may not be very particular about premises, but they 
detect a false conclusion in an instant. There is no escaping 
from the nursery syllogism. It comes down like the knife 
in the guillotine. This is why childish theology often takes 
such strange forms, and why we so often hear of such questions 
as “ Why don’t God kill the Devil, and then there would be no 
more wickedness in the world?” Mr. Sully, in his book, 
“Children’s Ways,” just published by Messrs. Longmans, 
though his method of treating the mind of the child seems to 
us far too pedantic, or let us say scientific, gives some 
delightful stories which illustrate our contention that 
children are splendid logicians. The Greek philosophical 
riddler thought he had made a great hit in the regior 
of philosophic puzzles when he asked “ which came first, the 
owl or the egg?” A little boy known to Mr. Sully, by the 
use of his logical faculty arrived at this difficulty at the age 
of five: ‘When there is no egg, where does the hen come 
from? When there was no egg, I mean, where did the hen 
come from?” The ordinary man or woman would not have 
put the problem with half the same point. The correction is 
most remarkable, and shows how perfectly and logically the 
small brain was working. Not so good, but very clever, 
granted the premises supplied her by the grown-ups, was the 
question of a little girl of four. ‘ When everybody wasa baby 
—then who could be their nurse—if they were all babies ? ” 
No doubt some one had said to the child, *“‘ We were all babies 
once,” or ‘‘ Everybody was once a baby.” The child accepted 
the premise, saw also that babies require to be nursed, and at 
once pierced the inaccuracy of the original statement by 
her question. Hai she been told all grown-up people were 





a 
babies once, but not all at the same time, she would not have 


wanted to ask her question. It is very interesting to note in gon, 
nection w'th the keenness of the logical faculty in children, the 
way in which they perpetually stumble upon the problems with 
which the schoolmen used to puzzle their brains. Think of 
this from a boy of three: “If I’d gone upstairs, could God 
make it that I hadn’t?” Here his logical faculty had hurled 
the child headlong against one of the greatest mysteries of 
existence. Children, however, are not always logical in matter, 
theological. Sometimes we get a taste of the natural man 
coming out, as witness the question, “If God wanted me to 
be good and I wouldn’t be good, who would win?” The child 
apparently hada very strong belief in his own innate power of 
naughtiness. He could not feel sure that he would be beaten 
by anything if he once set his mind to not being good. Very 
logical in its way is the notion that children sometimes get 
in regard to the existence of a backward tendency running 
parallel to that of growth. “Do people turn back into 
babies when they get quite old?” asked one of the children 
quoted by Mr. Sally. Said another, a propos of an old per. 
son of her acquaintance: “ When will she begin to get 
small?” But perhaps the closest and most successfal 
reasoner of all was the child who remarked that if he could 
say what he liked to God, it would be: “ Love me when!'n 
naughty.” The quick flash of childish reason had shown him 
the great need of humanity. 


We have said that we do not think much does, or can, 
come of the sort of philosophising about children and their 
ways adopted by Mr. Sully and observers of his school. The 
child moves too much in worlds unrealised by us. He may 
be a quick reasoner when we supply him with premises, but 
when he is not exposing the bad conclusions, faulty pre. 
mises, and fallacious syllogisms of his elders, he is moving 
far from -us in a world of his own,—a world still bright 
with the reflections from “that Imperial Palace whence 
he came.” Some happy people, a few mothers and 
here and there a nurse with the mother’s heart, may 
occasionally be led to the door by little guides knee-high, 
but the glimpse, if allowed, is only for a moment, and 
those who have seen can as a rale communicate little or 
nothing of what they beheld. They may taste the ecstasy 
through sympathy, but it cannot be imparted, for we have no 
language in which it can be conveyed. Were it otherwise the 
children themselves would tell as how they think and what 
are the motives of their actions and desires. But though we 
must write this about Mr. Sully’s investigations, we should 
be behaving most ungratefully if we did not acknowledge 
that he had written a most delightful book. He evidently 
has a great fondness for, and a great knowledge of, children, 
for he tells his stories most charmingly. His book, too, is 
quite full of good things, and all who love children may spend 
a most delightfal hour in turning over its pages. One of his 
stories illustrates very pleasantly the sententiousness of 
children :—“ A little boy had been quarrelling with his sister 
named Muriel just before going to bed. On kneeling down 
to say his prayers and noticing that Muriel was sitting near 
and listening, he prayed aloud in this wise, ‘Please, God, 
make Muriel a good girl,’ then looked up and said in an 
angry voice, ‘Do you hear that, Muriel?’ and after 
this digression resumed his petition.” Delightfal, too, 
is the anecdote of a sententious boy who interrupted 
a lecture from his mother with the remark, “Mamma, 
when you talk you don’t move your upper jaw! "= 
very polite in form and far more difficult to deal with than 
the little “ Turk” who greets a lecture with “ Hold your jaw . 
Perhaps, however, the best story of all is the following. It is 
charming as “a score,” and it is also a most excellent lesson 
to parents:—“ A mother when reading a poem to her boy of 
six, ventured to remark, ‘I’m afraid you can’t understand it, 
dear,’ for which she got rather roughly snubbed by her little 
master in this fashion: ‘Oh, yes, I can very well, if only you 
would not explain.’ The ‘explaining’ is resented because é 
interrupts the child’s own secret art of ‘making something 
out of our words.” One sympathises so thoroughly with t 
child who, like Wordsworth, was— 

“ Contented if he might enjoy 
The things that others understand.” 
The world, in truth, would be far less dark than it is if people 
could only be got to realise that explanations often make things 
far more unintelligible than they were before. “I know when you 
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do not ask me,” replied one of the Fathers when they asked 
him what time was. “I understood till you began to explain 
it,” is the protest of many a child, and also of many a grown- 

person. For ourselves, we firmly believe that there was a 
great deal of meaning in “ Sordello,” and in many other of 
Mr. Browning’s more obscure poems, until the various Brown- 
ing Societies began to explain them. We cannot, however, 
find space for any more of Mr. Sully’s delightful stories. We 
can only end by saying what we have said before,—namely, 
that his book is full of good things, and that it will be 
a source of great pleasure and amusement to all who love 


children. 





THE GREAT FOREST EAGLE. 


N the penultimate number of the Jbis Mr. W. R. 
Ogilvie Grant relates the story of what is perhaps 
the most interesting ornithological discovery of recent 
years. Mr. John Whitehead, a naturalist who has de- 
voted much time to the exploration of the different islands 
of the Philippine group, had formed, among other collections 
of birds made in this region, a series of those inhabiting the 
island of Samar. This collection was lost at sea near 
Singapore, and in order to replace it and restore the lost link 
in his chain of examples of “island life” in this little-known 
region, he once more set out from Manilla in 1896 and estab- 
lished himself again in the woods of Samar. In doing so he 
had no other choice than to become one of the inhabitants of 
the tropical forest. Samar is all forest, and there was no 
more escape from it than there is from the desert or the 
steppe for those who elect to travel in Arabvia or Central 
Asia, The great tropical forest which belts the world is very 
much the same, whether in Central America, or the Amazons, 
or the islands of the Malay Archipelago. Its peculiarity from 
the human point of view is that life goes on on two levels. There 
is an upper story and a basement. The basement is the ground, 
on which by the strict law of the forest no creature is supposed 
to live at all, except perhaps the few species of forest swine 
which, with various differences of form, haunt the great 
forests in America and in the Malay Archipelago. But of 
all ground-dwelling creatures which venture into this “crypt” 
of the tropical forest, man is at the greatest disadvantage. 
He walks beneath a roof of foliage so lofty that he can 
scarcely distinguish the forms of the branches which support 
its leaves, supposing that there were light sufficient to use his 
sight to good purpose. But the tops of the giant trees are 
so dense that light scarcely penetrates, and the would-be 
explorer of the forest, and discoverer of new species of birds 
and beasts, finds that he has to tread the mazes of a temple 
of twilight, in which all the life, light, and beauty exist, not 
below and within, but upon the roof. On the side remote from 
earth life goes on gaily, and with such completeness, that not 
only do the birds, insects, and monkeys enjoy a world of 
their own, but in the cups and reservoirs of the gigantic 
flowers and creepers water-insects and molluscs live and 
reproduce themselves without ever coming in contact with 
the ground. 

In the island of Samar this impracticable forest is found in 
its most impracticable form. Life there is more “aloof” from 
the ground level than in any other forest region. Mr. Oyilvie 
Grant dwells with due emphasis on this often forgotten “ aspect 
of Nature” in these regions. He points out that the greater 
part of the island is covered with dense and lofty forests, 
many of the trees being over 240 ft. high, while there are no 
kills or rocks from which the forest can be surveyed. The 
forest animals, monkeys, lorises, and the like, live at a height 
of 200 ft. from the ground, that being the “sunlight level,” 
below which direct light and heat do not penetrate. Invisible, 
on the top of this region, live the birds of the tropical forest ; 
and on a still higher aerial plane, also invisible, float the 
raptorial birds which prey upon them. This“ tree-top” plane 
of the great forest being still terra incognita, has always 
been regarded as a possible region in which some great bird 
or ape may be discovered; and in spite of accumulated 
difficulties, Mr. Whitehead did make such a discovery. He 
has found, and brought home from the island, the largest 
raptorial bird yet discovered, the great forest eagle of Samar. 

The discovery of this mighty bird of prey is the more 
creditable to the explorer, because only one pair of the giant 
eagles was seen. Their haunt was watched daily, and at last the 
male bird was shot, and though it remained in the top of one 





of the lofty trees, clinging firmly with its huge claws to the 
branches, a native climbed to the summit and brought it down. 
Its weight was judged by Mr. Whitehead at between 16 lb. 
and 201b.,and being then weakened by fever he could scarcely 
hold it out at arm’s length. Taking the mean of the 
two weights mentioned as probably correct, the great 
forest eagle weighs exactly half as much again as the golden 
eagle, the female of which weighs 12 lb. 

The skin of this bird is now preserved at the Museum of 
Natural History at South Kensington. As it is the only 
adult specimen in the world available for inspection by 
naturalists, it is not exhibited in the public part of the col- 
lection, and though the coloured plate by Keulemans which 
illustrates Mr. Ogilvie Grant’s paper is a model of accurate 
drawing, it does not leave the impression of size given by the 
skin when actually seen and handled. The length of the eagle 
and the huge size of its beak and claws are the features most 
striking in the specimen at South Kensington. Like most 
raptorial birds which seek their prey in woods or forests, from 
the sparrow-hawk upwards, it has rather short wings in propor- 
tion to its great bulk. The tail, on the other hand, is very 
long. In its equipment for flight and steering it is much like 
an enormous goshawk. There are two or three such hawks, 
as large as many of the eagles, half goshawk, half buzzard, 
which have been found in parts of the tropical forest, though 
for the reasons mentioned above they are very rarely seen, 
and still more rarely captured for collections. But in its 
combined armament of beak and claws the forest eagle 
exceeds not only all these great hawks, but each and every 
one of the other eagles. The beak is not larger than that of 
Pallas’s sea eagle, and the power of the wrist and claws is not 
so great as that of the harpy eagle. But the combination of 
the two weapons of offence possessed by the Samar eagle is 
greater than that of either of the formidable species named. 
The beak is so hooked that the outline in profile is the perfect 
segment of a circle, the exact centre of which is the point at 
which the skin, called the cere, joins the cutting edge of the 
upper mandible. Mr. Grant notes that the depth of the bill 
is greater than that of any known bird of prey, except Pallas’s 
sea eagle, and it is so compressed that the edges must cut 
like a double-bladed knife. The skull is very large, much 
larger than that of the harpy eagle, and the claws and feet are 
specially adapted for holding large animals with close, thick 
fur, the length of wrist and close covering of scales giving full 
play to the talons. The nature of the prey against which this 
exceptional armament is directed is still matter of conjecture. 
The natives say that the eagle lives mainly by killing monkeys. 
This is a very probable statement; there is some evidence 
from the state of the eagle’s skin brought to Earope that it 
takes its prey on the trees. The quills of several of the wing 
and tail feathers were broken, “ bearing testimony to many a 
savage struggle among the branches.” The green macaque 
is the monkey believed by the people of Samar to be the chief 
prey of their great eagle. But among the monkeys of these 
islands are several species of singular size and strength. Even 
if the great apes of Borneo are not found in Samar, there are 
probably other species of the monkey tribe, like those found 
in Java and in the neighbouring islands, which would be most 
dangerous animals for any bird toattack. Nocreatures are, for 
their size, so fall of unexpected resources when attacked as the 
medium-sized and large monkeys. Their arms and hands are 
surprisingly strong. They can leap instantaneously for a 
considerable distance without gathering their bodies together 
for a spring, and their power of biting is that of a bulldog. 
Against birds they have the power, which they well know how 
to use, of grasping and breaking a limb, or tearing out 
the wing or tail feathers. Their habit of combining to 
rescue one of their fellows makes them still more formidable 
to animals of prey; and, with the exception of the leopard 
and the python, most of these agree to let the “ bandar-log” 
alone. <A battle between the great forest eagles and the great 
forest apes must be one of the heroic episodes of “ high life 
above stairs” in the jangle, and it may be hoped that when 
the pacification of the Philippines renders it possible for Mr. 
Whitehead to revisit the islands, he may bring back some 
“‘field-notes” on the daily life of the new eagle. It is 
characteristic of the difficulty of making such observations, 
that though he never saw the bird on the neighbouring island 
of Leite, he often heard its cry above the tree-tops, and 
identified it by his experience in Samar. It is also said to be 
found on the island of Luzon. 
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Mr. Ogilvie Grant conjectures that the crowned harpy eagle 
of tropical America is the nearest known ally of the great 
forest eagle of the Philippines. In this connection it is 
interesting to note how very little is still known of this 
other forest eagle. Mr. Salvin, during several years spent in 
the forests of Central America, only once saw a harpy eagle. 
Oswald in his “Birds of America” gives perhaps the 
fullest account of its habits. The list of its prey shows how 
formidable a creature it is, and enables us to form some idea 
of the prowess of the great raptor of Samar. In Mexico the 
harpy eagle “ kills fawns, sloths, full-grown foxes and badgers, 
middle-sized pigs, and the black Sapa-jou monkey, whose 
weight exceeds its own by more than three times.” This last 
feat may be compared with the natives’ statement that the 
Samar eagle also lives on monkeys. But the most interesting 
reference to the harpy eagle is one quoted from the pages of 
De Vega, the Spanish historian. He states that the Mexican 
and Aztec nobles were in the habit of keeping trained harpy 
eagles for purposes of sport. A Mexican satrap presented 
one of these eagles to Cortez, valued at the price of ten slaves. 
The only bodily injury received by Cortez during his adven- 
turgs in Mexico was inflicted, says the historian, by this eagle, 
called El Hidalgo del Aire, when dying from a wound in- 
flicted by Cortez in a moment of passion. “ Before it resigned 
itself to death it raised its head once more, and caught the 
first finger of the right hand of its cruel master, and bit it 
through, crushing it completely, so as not to leave the world 


i Mnavenged.” 


Considering the interest attaching to the habits of all 


-raptorial birds, and especially to those of the eagles, it is 


matter for regret that so little authentic observation has been 
recorded about their habits. Itis only recently that observers 
like the late Mr. Booth took the trouble to watch and record 
the daily life and adventures of the golden eagle. Of the 
ways and habits of many of the foreign eagles there is almost 
no account available. Mr. J. G. Millais in his “ Breath from 
the Veldt” gave an admirable description of the method of 
hunting used by the Bateleur eagle. But few or none of the 
numerous other eagles of Africa have found a vates sacer to 
record their feats. Mr. Ogilvie Grant has recently written an 
excellent “ Handbook of the Game Birds,”* dealing with the 
various species included in this category in all parts of the 
world. He might well follow up this work with a monograph 
on the eagles, containing authoritative accounts of the ways 
and habits of the very numerous and beautiful species found 
in all countries from the Poles to the Equator. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ENGLAND AND AMERIOA. 
[To roe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcrTaToR.”] 
Srr,—I have read with great interest in the Spectator of 
August 14th your temperately expressed and interesting 
editorial upon the alleged interview with Secretary Sherman, 
and am tempted by it to try to explain to you what I believe 
to be the dominant American feeling towards England. I 
am not only a blood relation of Benjamin Franklin, Anthony 
Wayne, and many others of their time and class, but have no 
ancestor who left England later than 1715, so it may reason- 
ably be believed that I am as thoroughly an American as any 
one can be. As such I do not hesitate to tell you that I 
believe it impossible that any one’s bad manners can ever 
force the two great branches of the English race again to 
shed each other’s blood. The politicians on both sides 
may make a Stock Exchange panic, may make our small 
boys express their disapproval of George III., may make our 
newspapers exciting reading for a few days, but if the body 
of the English people feel, as I believe they do, and as I know 
our people actually do feel, they can never lead us into a war. 
The tone of the closing paragraph of your article explains the 
whole difficulty. On both sides we are sensitive. We feel we 
are of one blood, and should therefore be especially con- 
sidered; any slight, or even dispute, under these circumstances 
is magnified by its source rather than its importance; and 
we all feel at times, as you do, that we must assert 
ourselves, and not permit ourselves to be insulted and 
despised by those from whom we should receive affectionate 
consideration. Our very sensitiveness is the best proof of 











our underlying feeling of close kinship, and is a mut , 
highcompliment. Nations that you feel ready to fight all the’ 
time do not cause you half the irritation by unfriendly laws 
or comment, as those whom you feel are your natural allieg, 
As an illustration of the extent to which this feeling carries 
us all, I wish to call your attention to the position now taken 
by man¥ of your own papers. They firmly, whether rightfully 
or wrongfully, assert that Mr. Sherman is suffering from 
senile decay, and then predict that two great nations such 
as England and the United States may be led into a war 
because of something he may say or do. We here feel that 
that is a non sequitur. I believe the average American thinks 
Great Britain too aggressive, too ready to annex everything, ' 
and, therefore, is a little suspicious when she has a dispute. 
with a weaker American Power; and yet I think we are rather 
proud that you have so spread our common language and 
ideas of personal freedom, and would regret to see your 
present power curtailed at all. It may be illogical, but 
many of us are glad and proud of the work you have 
done, though we do not want it extended any forther 
on this continent. You are certainly in error in think. 
ing that either our people or politicians think you are 
cowardly or can be bullied; and I fear you may be doing 
harm in so saying. Even brave people are at times foolish 
enough to fight, simply to show that they are not afraid to, 
We know the history of the English race on the average, 
perhaps, better than the English themselves, for it is our own 
history, and I believe we are greater readers, as a people, than 
yourselves. If we have a criticism, it is not that this race 
has not been ready enough to fight or not tenacious enough 
in its wars; but we feel, nevertheless, that we shall not fight 
again with you for many reasons; our kinship and trade 
relations are too close; we are both too advanced in civilisa. 
tion to enter into a most useless and destructive conflict; 
nothing is to be gained for either of us, and much muat be- 
lost to our race; and speaking from the American point of 
view, England, with all her complications, might be hurt 
more than we could wish. I do not wish to argue whether 
that view be correct or not, but simply to tell you that it 
exists, and that many of us here would be as reluctant to. 
enter into a war with England for the harm we might do her, 
as for the harm she might do us. It is believed that though 
England might, in the beginning, do endless harm to this 
country, without compensating benefit to herself, we have the 
same spirit as herself by blood-right, and are, at the same 
time, twice as compact and great in resources as herself;. 
and that we shall never stop a war, whipped; and I tell 
you, sincerely, that we would not like our Mother- 
country to enter a conflict with such a nation as we feeb 
ourselves to be, where nothing is to be gained for us, her- 
self, or the civilisation which we believe we are now both 
aiding to advance. I hope and believe you havea like feeling, 
and if so, if we neither desire to injure nor be injured, is it not 
absurd to fear that “talk” can ever make two nations, both 
of which know that no sane person thinks them cowardly, 
fight? Would it not be better, in the future, for all of us, 
when any individual, whether high or low, is guilty of any 
unnecessary unkindness, to adopt your first explanation of 
“senile decay,” and stop there, refusing, having made that. 
explanation, to discuss the possibility of sane people fighting 
over it P 

I do not trouble you with all this for publication; my name 
is too small to be even mentioned in great matters, so should 
you care to use my views, you will kindly not use my namé 
with them; but I like the spirit of your article, and I want 
you to know how I think we really do feel here about you, for 
when you understand that, you will think no more of war, 
with us, unless there be the most substantial cause for it, —-80 
substantial a cause as I hope and believe may never exist. 
again.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 


[Our correspondent may feel certain that the ordinary 
Englishman is proud of America, and would like to feel 
and show towards her the greatest possible friendliness. 
Nations, however, speak by their officials, and when he 

Mr. Olney’s reference to Canada, President Cleveland’s Mes- 
sage, and Mr. Sherman’s despatch, the ordinary Englishman 
believes that the people of America must mean to be hostile. 
If not, they would not let their public men use towards his 
country the language of menace and insult. If Lord Salisbury, 
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or any member of his Cabinet, had used such language 
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towards America, he would have been driven from office by 
public opinion. While we see official America treat England 
as it does at present how are we to believe in American 


‘friendliness P—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CURATES AND PENSIONS. 


(To Tux Epitor or THE “Sprcrator.”] 


$1z,—I have read with considerable surprise your article 
in the Spectator of September 4th upon “Curates and 
Pensions,” inasmuch as it entirely ignores the existence 
of the Clergy Pensions Institution and the work it has been 
doing during the past ten years. I remember that, when it 
was first started, you were kind enough to find in your columns 
a place for a communication on the subject from my pen, and 
to supplement it with some encouraging remarks. 


The record of its progress is surely a satisfactory one. The 
two Archbishops are its joint-Presidents, and most of the 
Bishops are Vice-Presidents. It has branch Associations in 
the majority of the dioceses, under influential Committees 
of clergy and laymen; its Central Board of Directors is 
similarly constituted. The amount of its invested funds 
has now reached almost a quarter of a million, of which 
gum about £55,000 has been contributed by the laity and 
others for the augmentation of the annuities purchased 
by the clergy as provision for their old age. At present the 
pensions granted are at the rate of £35 a year, but this sum 
does not include such further augmentation as the Diocesan 
Committees may think fit to grant out of the fands placed at 
their disposal. We hope to increase it. Without claiming 
for the Clergy Pensions Institution that it has wholly solved 
the difficult problem which your article sets forth, I venture 
to think that its attempt to do so is worth recognition.—I 
am, Sir, &c., CHARLES J. ROBINSON, 

Vice-Chairman of the Clergy Pensions Institution. 


. Warren House, Eridge Green, Tunbridge Wells, Sept. 6th. 


[We are very glad that the Clergy Pensions Institution has 
done, and is doing, so much good work. But this is very far 
from covering the ground in that comprehensive way which 
‘can alone meet so great a need.—ED. Spectator. ] 





NURSING AS A CALLING. 
(To tue Epirok or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1z,—Your article on “ Nursing as a Calling” in the Spectator 
of September 4th, together with the treatment of the same 
subject in Mrs. Harle’s charming book, “ Pot-pourri from a 
Surrey Garden” (Spectator, p. 147), induce me, as one of the 
women who have never felt the slightest desire to take up 
mursing either “as a calling” or otherwise, to ask you to allow 
me a few lines of inquiry and comment. I should like to 
‘know why it isa “ danger” that “a woman may take to nursing 
as she will open a shop or do typewriting.” If a woman 
thas not the necessary faculty she will fail in either career; 
but supposing she has not a sufficient income, why should she 
not attempt a profession which, besides affording her bread, 
and possibly providing for her old age, enables her to serve 
her country by saving life sometimes and curing pain often ? 
You recognise that “sentimentalism” is not what is wanted 
in @ nurse; is it not equally true that what is wanted is 
honest devotion to duty, and may not “duty” be fairly said 
to include keeping herself off the rates, whether of the parish 
or of her acquaintance ? Is the ideal of a nurse to be a “ minis- 
tering angel” bent on self-sacrifice here and reward hereafter ? 
or is it to be a thoroughly trained member of a profession as 
necessary and as well worthy of payment as army, law, or 
medicine ? 

It may be worth while to remind the general public that 
not every woman who wears a nurse’s uniform is a trained 
nurse, and that they should not judge of trained nurses by 
the young person we meet so often in fiction, and occasionally 
in real life, who has passed through a hospital somehow, but 
whom no responsible head of an institution would recommend. 
To carry out intelligently the modern antiseptic treatment, 
nurses must cultivate their minds; they also require consider- 
able physical strength, for the strain on nerve and muscle is 
very great, even when the conditions of the life as to food, 


developed by the training, which makes it a matter of course 
that the nurse should do what the “case” requires without 
considering her own fatigue or danger. I do not agree with 
Mrs. Earle that this training is likely to “ unsex a woman; ” 
few women are fortunate enough to go through life without 
having to face ugly sights, to recognise that humanity may 
be degraded below the level of the brute, and that the 
“wages of sin” are often worse than death. The nurse, no 
doubt, gets inured to the sight of horrors, but she is pre- 
served from dwelling upon them by the absorption of all 
her faculties in trying to meet the claim they make upo 

her.—TI am, Sir, &c., " 

An OLD WoMAN WHO Is PROUD TO COUNT SEVERAL PRO- 

FESSIONAL NURSES AMONG HER FRIENDS. 





A TRUE SNAKE-STORY. 
[To THe Eprtor or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srz,—In perusing lately some letters in the daily papers om 
the immunity of certain human beings from the effects of 
snake-bite, the following authentic story, related to me-by the 
only white spectator of the occurrence, recurs to my memory. 
A road-party, comprising the usual gang of from fifty to sixty 
Kafirs with a white man as superintendent, was employed on 
the construction of a road in the Tugela Valley, Natal, about 
thirty, or more, years ago. In the course of their work they 
came on a huge stone which it was necessary to remove, but 
beneath it was the home of a large black mamba, well known 
to the neighbouring inhabitants as being old, and, therefore, 
very venomous. The mamba is the most deadly of the South 
African snakes, and the superintendent anticipated some 
trouble over that rock. He offered a bribe for the snake’s 
skin, and the gang “ Wow—d!” and sat down to “ bema gwi” 
(take snuff). Buta slim youth sauntered forward, and, amid 
the jeers and protestations of the rest, declaréd himself as 
equal to the task. He took from his neck what looked 
like a bit of shrivelled stick, chewed it, swallowed some of 
it, spat out the rest on his hands, and proceeded to rub 
his glistening brown body and limbs all over. Then, taking 
up his stick, and chanting a song of defiance, he advanced 
with great confidence and swagger to the boulder. There he 
roused up the mamba, who, in great fury at being disturbed, 
bit him in the lip with great venom. The boy took no notice 
of the bite, but broke the snake’s back with his stick, and, 
bringing him to his master, asked for the reward, obtaining 
which, he went back to his work, and the bites of the reptile 
had no effect on him whatever. i 


No bribe, not even that of a cow (better than any gold in 
the eyes of a Kafir) would induce this native to disclose the 
secret of his antidote, which, he said, had been handed down 
in his family for generations. The snake was a very long one, 
and so old that it had a mane. It is a well-known fact that 
certain of the Zulus have antidotes for the more deadly snake 
poisons, which they preserve as a secret within their own 
families.—I am, Sir, &c., Four-Five-Ning. 








POETRY. 


FAITH. 


Txou Power, that beyond the wind 
Rulest, to thee I am resigned. 

My child from me is snatched away : 
She vanished at the peer of day. 

Yet I discern with clearer brow 

A high indulgence in the blow, 
Light in the storm that o’er me broke, 
A special kindness in the stroke, 

A gentleness behind the Law, 

A sweetness following on the awe, 
Shall I forget that noonday hour, 
When as upon some favourite flower 
A deep and tingling bliss was shed, 
A thrilling peace from overhead? 

I had not known it since my birth, 

I shall not know it more on earth. 
But now I may not sin, nor err, 

For fear of ever losing her. 








rest, and outing are such as toallow them the full use of their 
Powers. Fortitude and patience seem to be wonderfully 


Though reeling from Thy thunder-blow, 
Though blinded with Thy lightning low, 
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I stagger back to dismal life, 
And mix myself with mortal strife, 
Thy judgment still to me is sweet ; 
I feel, I feel, that we shall meet. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 








K 
BOOKS. 

A NEW WORK ON BYZANTINE HISTORY.® 
In a well-known passage of his history Gibbon writes that 
we owe it to the victory of Charles Martel at Poitiers that 
the interpretation of the Koran is not now taught in the 
schools of Oxford, and that the pulpits of England do not 
proclaim the doctrines of Mahomet. The remark is usually 
read with a smile of incredulity, and treated as a paradox of 
the historian’s ; but Gibbon knew better than those who smile 
at him how narrowly Europe escaped being overrun and 
conguered by the barbarism of the East. The honour of the 
successful defence does not, however, belong to the Frank, 
but to the Warden of the European shore, the Eastern 
Empire. In striking contrast to its present position, Con- 
stamtinople during the Middle Ages was a radiating centre of 
order and civilisation to the East, and the bulwark of the West 
not only against the Moslem, but against the barbarous hordes 
of Russians, Hungarians, and Bulgarians, whose inroads 
were equally menacing to the young civilisation of Western 
Europe. These services have not been fully acknowledged by 
historians. Gibbon was prevented by his opinions and by his 
temperament from doing full justice to the Middle Ages, and 
especially to the Eastern Empire. He does not conceal his 
contempt for men who believed in a religion which was an 
affront to reason, and practised a Court ceremonial which 
appeared to him a degradation to human nature. Byzantine 
art, too, has also done something to foster contempt for the men 
of the Eastern Empire; for it is difficult to realise that the 
stiff figures which almost always appear either in attitudes 
of an absurd devotion, or as taking part in slavish Court 
ceremonies, were the most consummate diplomatists and the 
ablest soldiers in Europe. But the contemptuous judgment 
of Byzantine civilisation is mainly due to a somewhat shallow 
misunderstanding. Its religion, wrapped up though it was in 
senseless superstitions, contained the vital force of a great 
faith and a great hope, and the elaborate ceremonials secured 
the reverence of savage and half-civilised races, who cannot 
understand power which does not clothe itself in outward and 
visible splendour. 

Modern: historians, who have learned the lesson that 
civilisation is a gradual evolution, are more disposed to do 
justice to its preliminary stages than those of the eighteenth 
century, who were the disciples of a final philosophy. A 
school of historians has accordingly grown up in France 
and Germany who devote special attention to the records of 
Byzantiom. Of the result of their labours, M. Schlumberger’s 
recent volume is a favourable specimen. The author has 
already written on Nicephorus Phocas. The present volume 
gives an account of the reign of John Zimiskes and of the 
early years of Basil II. A large volume is devoted to a 
period of twenty years, and the learned author has thus been 
able to introduce those characteristic details into his pictures 
vhich are so necessary in medieval history, for if details are 
wanting in the text, the reader fills them in for himeelf, and 
modernises the period without knowing it. In M. Schlum- 
berger’s pages we can observe the men of the tenth century 
as they lived, with all their strange, mystic superstitions, 
united with an unusual practical capacity for the manage- 
ment of the affairs of this world. 

M. Schlumberger’s history opens immediately after the 
assassination of Nicephorus, the upright but unpopular 
Emperor. The assassin was John Zimiskes, a former friend 
of Nicephorue, and the lover of his wife, Theophano, who 
was the chief instigator of the deed. Theophano, an 
Eastern Fredegondis, a low-born but beautiful and fasci- 
nating woman, had been married first to the Emperor 
Romanus II., to whom she bore two sons, the future 
Emperors Basil II. and Constantine VIII. and afterwards 
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to Nicephorus. She now hoped to share the Imperial crown 
a third time with her lover, Jobn Zimeskes. But at this 
crisis the Church interfered with energy through the 
Patriarch Polyeuktes, who refused to crown John in the 
Saint Sophia unless he made amends for his crime to God, to, 
man, and to the Church. He required him to punish the 
subordinate ministers of the crime, to “ chase the adulterous 
woman Theophano from his couch and from his capital,” and 
to bestow his entire private fortune upon the sick and poor, 
He likewise demanded the restoration to the Church of certain 
privileges of which it had been deprived by his predecessor, 
The last condition, perhaps, deprives the Patriarch of the title 
of a second Ambrose; but his energetic action makes it plain 
that the Eastern Church was not in the tenth century the 
servile minister of the State. John complied with al 
the conditions. Theophano was dismissed, to her rage and 
chagrin, to a distant convent in Armenia. John married the 
daughter of a former Emperor, who was “not fair but 
virtuous,” and the young sons of Theophano and Romanus II. 
became the colleagues of John. . Perhaps his penitence was 
not altogether feigned. He proved an admirable ruler, just 
and humane; and he was one of the most brilliant soldiers 
who had ever sat on the Imperial throne. Nothing could be 
said against him, indeed, save that, like Augustus and 
Theodoric, he gained the power which he used well, by blood- 
shed and treachery. Beside him, as his Prime Minister, wag 
another remarkable figure, the eunuch Basil, the natural son 
of aformer Emperor. Neither beloved nor trusted, not even 
by his master, Basil retained his position by his abilities as a 
statesman and an administrator, which rendered him indis- 
pensable. 


The most memorable episode in the reign of John, and one 
which gives him a place among the great Captains of Europe, 
was his defence of the Empire against the Russian Terror, 
Already in the tenth century the Russians under the 
Varangian Princes of Kieff were gazing with covetous eyes 
towards Tzargarad, or the city of the Caesars, Some earlier 
attempts failed, but in the year 970 the Varangian Prince 
Swiatoslaff conquered Bulgaria, and advanced into Thrace 
through the passes of the Hemus with a huge force of 
Russians and allied Patzinaks and Hungarians. The Empire 
was placed in imminent peril, especially as the Emperor was 
absent on an Eastern campaign. A lieutenant of the Em- 
peror, Bardas Skleros, managed to check the Russian advance, 
and they retired behind the Haemus to wait for the spring 
that they might renew the attack. The Emperor on his 
return resolved to take the field in person, but before doing: 
so, he, his army, and his people prepared themselves for the 
conflict by a great devotional function, of which M. Schlum- 
berger gives a very fall account. We can make room only 
for a small part of it :— 

“ After the first devotions in the Oratory of the Palace, the 
Emperor, with a large escort, repaired to the Great Church. There- 
his prayers to the Almighty took a special form. He fervently be- 
sought God to grant him an angel from His right hand, to march 
at the head of the army and to point out the way with a flaming 
sword. After this the brilliant and immense cortége wended 
its way to the Temple of Blacherne, the most famous of the holy 
places of the city, in which was preserved a celebrated image of 
the Virgin, the palladium of the city. Along the entire route 
the Basileus and his suite chanted prayers and litanies suitable to 
the occasion. It was an hour of patriotic anguish during which 
the hearts of the immense multitude beat in unison with that of 
the well-loved Basileus, when with bare feet and the warrior 
cross in his hands he passed slowly through the flinty and steep 
streets of thecity,and behind him through dustyand crowded lanes, 
there issued from Church and Oratory, like a great ringed serpent, 





an array of priests and dignitaries. The vast crowd of people 


which lined the streets, looked down from the windows, the w 

and the roofs of the houses, took up the chorus with their 
hundred thousand voices, and offered their supplications to God 
and to the great Theotokos that they would aid | their prince, who- 
for them truly represented God upon earth.” 


The story of the campaign which followed is excellently told 
by M. Schlumberger. As the Russians were firmly con- 
vinced that the pious Emperor would not leave his capital till 
after Easter, they omitted to guard the passes of the Hamus, 
and Zimiskes, having marched before Easter, took the enemy 
by surprise, and after inflicting upon them severe defeats in 
the open country, he captured Presthlava, the capital of 
Bulgaria, and invested Dorystolon, which yielded after a 
siege of two months. The Russians fought with desperate 
valour, but they proved no match for the disciplined troops 





(969-987). Par Gustave Schlumberger, Membre dv 1 Iustitat. London: 
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++. of valour in the field, when he suw bis cause lost 
prea up to weeping and despair, and humbly besought 
he Emperor for peace, begging for food for his starving men. 
pie behaved with his wonted magnanimity. A peace was 
concluded, the terms of which were exceedingly moderate; 
and Zimiskes supplied the Russians with food, permitting 
them to descend the Danube in their boats. They perished 
miserably, however, near the cataracts of the Dnieper, slain 
by their former allies, the Patzinaks. By these victories the 
Emperor became master of Bulgaria, and once more the 
Danube was the frontier of the Empire. 
After @ reign filled with successful wars, Zimiskes died at 
the early age of fifty-one, immediately on his return to his 
capital from @ campaign in the East. His death was 
attributed to poison, administered, it was said, by his Prime 
Minister, the eunuch Basil. M. Schlumberger thinks it 
more probable that he died of fever. In the Middle Ages, 
when there were no certain means of detecting poison in the 
body after death, ramours of poisoning were often circulated. 
No poison known to science, M. Schlumberger asserts, on the 
authority of an expert, would kill slowly but surely if 
administered only once. And it was in such a manner that 
Basil is said to have poisoned his master. M. Schlumberger’s 
work is sumptuously got up and beautifully illustrated with 
pictures of the localities and figures from the remains of 
Byzantine art. The author writes learnedly but in a popular 
style. We can cordially commend his volume, which has 
cost him seven years of labour, and we trust that he will ‘be 
able to finish the two remaining volumes, in which he hopes 
to complete his task. 





A DIARY OF 1795.* 


Tue editor of this Diary tells us that some of the earlier 
portions of it appeared in the Scottish Antiquary in January 
and April of last year. We are very glad that he has now 
given the bulk of it to the public. It makes the kind of book 
that we would like to follow as it travels in Mudie’s suburban 
carts and country subscribers’ boxes. It will find many 
readers, and probably even many buyers, though it is not 
likely to hit the caprice of that wonderful little London 
world that sets the fashion in books as well as in clothes, and 
by its great assumption of being the only world, makes it so 
difficult for publishers to believe that there is good taste and 
common-sense among the millions who live out of society. It 
isa book that derives its charm largely from the fact that 
it was -not originally meant to be a book—only a series 
of terse, intelligent notes jotted down in shorthand by a 
homely Scotch minister travelling on horseback from Peebles 
to London and back again between June 22nd and Sep- 
tember 6th in the year 1795. Of the doings of the great 
world, and the sayings of the wise and the witty, which make 
the material of so many famous diaries, it tells us nothing. 
It is merely a record of what one simple and undistinguished 
person observed, enjoyed, and admired in ‘the course of a 
summer tour, with here and there a very slight allusion to 
the political events of the time, or a paragraph of reflections 
upon the moral aspects of a scene. Bat its simplicity and 
freedom from self-consciousness make it after the lapse of a 
hundred years a curiously engaging’ and acceptable little 
volume to all who care to have a moment of the past made 
vivid to them by an accumulation of matter-of-fact details. 

The introduction gives us a little information about the 
writer, His name was MacRitchie, and he was the son of a 
tenant-farmer in the parish of Ulunie, in Perthshire, where 
he was born in 1754. ‘He got his education at the Universities 
of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, and some of his notebooks 
testify to his having also attended Professor William 
Hamilton’s anatomy class at Glasgow in the session of 
1782.83, In the same year he was licensed by the Presbytery, 
and in the year following appointed minister of his native 
Parish of Clunie. He was a man of scientific accomplishment, 
With a special devotion to botany and geology. He also wrote 
verses, but the only example of them given in this book—a 
Poem in praise of his good horse ‘ Cally ’"—does more credit to 
his heart than to his muse. 

The first entry in the Diary records arrival at Perth and 
an interview with Captain Lindsay, of the Royal Navy, 
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“sent hither on his Majesty’s recruiting service,” who 
laments that he can get no seamen in Perth, though he 
makes them “the tempting offer of twenty-five guineas a 
man and upwards,” and has much to say in condemnation of 
the hard times. Two days later a shepherd reading a news- 
paper on the slopes of the Pentland Hills provokes an out- 
burst of conservative indignation :— 

“Curse on French politics!’ said I, ‘for they will ruin our 

country. This fellow would be better employed gathering plante 
as I am, and at the same time taking care of Fis sheep. What 
connection has French cruelty with the happiness of this 
fellow’s situation ? If he has not the felicity at this moment to 
congratulate himself on his having been born a Scots herd, I both 
pity and despise him. But what business has he with that news- 
paper? I don’t like to be uncharitable, but I cannot help think- 
ing he puts me too much in mind of too many fine giddy girls 
who set their heads agog by reading romances that ought to be 
made a bonfire of. I like liberty as much as any man; the liberty 
of the press is certainly a great blessing ; but alas! the very best 
of blessings are too often abused.’ ” 
This little outburst—a very unusual departure from the 
matter-of-fact tone of the Diary as a whole—makes us realise 
what a bugbear France was at the time. Perhaps. the 
shepherd had got hold of a paper with the story of the death 
of the Dauphin in the Bastile, which had occurred a fortnight 
before ; or possibly it was a year-old paper fall of the horrors 
of the guillotine. Arrived at Linton the traveller’s thoughts. 
were occupied with feeding ‘Cally’ on “ good Polish oats,” 
which he describes as “firm, meaty pickle,” costing only 
“fourpence the lippy,” while hay is a shilling a stone. He 
arrives at Kendal on Saturday, June 27th, and gets up next 
morning “by the sound of the trumpet and join the 30th 
Regiment of Dragoons (Ulster Light Dragoons) on their route: 
to Birmingham, ordered up there for the purpose of quelling 
the riots.” The Annual Register describes riots in Birming- 
ham on the 23rd, when— 

“A mob of 1,000 people assembled before the mill of Mr. 

Pichard of Snow Hill in this town on account of the dearness of’ 
provisions, crying out—‘ A large loaf; are we to be starved to 
death ?’ and presently demolished the windows, window shutters, 
and doors to the front of the bakehouse, which some of them 
entered.” 
But next day peace was restored to the town and neigh. 
bourhood. So the 30th Dragoons, leaving Kendal on the 
28th, must have arrived the day after the fair. But: the 
sequel is not told by Mr. MacRitchie, who was very far from 
thinking of making a diary that should serve as a history of 
the year. He only mentions that he marched with the regi- 
ment as far as Penrith, at which place “ Prince William: of 
Gloucester arrives on his way to Keswick,” and the writer 
has “for the first time the honour of seeing one of the Royal 
family.” 

In 1795 the “ Waverley Novels” were unwritten,and Turner’s 
pictures were not yet painted. The sense of mystery in land- 
scape, the spirit of historical romance in castle and forest, 
had not found expression in art and fiction; nor had the 
Oxford Movement given a popular impulse to the study of 
ecclesiastical archeology. People praised scenery in conven-. 
tional language that reads coldly in our day of sentimental 
impressions and picturesque styles. But our dry Scotchman 
was not insensible to the beauties of mountain or river, castle, 
cathedral, or stately country seat; and sometimes he succeeds - 
without any effort at the picturesque, in writing a description 
that makes a very good picture :— 

“The approach to Carlisle from the north-west is most 
pleasant of any. The river Eden divides into two branches: 
immediately to the north of the town; the branch next the town 
passes under a bridge of seven, and the branch farthest off 
passes under a bridge of four arches; the two branches upon 
their union make a long magnificent winding, which embraces an 
extensive plain. On the south-east side of this peninsula stands 
the Castle, under a considerable elevation. To the. left of the 
Castle you see the Cathedral, with its noble square tower. To 
the left of the Cathedral you see the town, the bridges, and the 
river winding under your feet; in the middle-ground a finely-. 
cultivated country along the banks of the river ; and in the back- 
ground the Cumbrian mountains elevating their lofty tops to th 
sky.” + 
A diligent as well as an enthusiastic botanist, he notes 
carefully the flora of every place he passes through, but. un- 
fortunately for the general reader, he gives only the Latin: 
names of plants, so that the lists of wild flowers, which are a 
recurring feature of the Diary, add little to the picturesqueness 
of its pages. , 


He arrives in London on Jaly 2lst, and walking next day: 
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along the river to Westminster Bridge, happens “to witness 
a grand anniversary sailing match on the river. The prize, a 
silyer bowl, run for by six barges with four men in each; the 
distance from Blackfriars Bridge to Putney Bridge, about 
eight miles up the river, and back again to opposite Vauxhall.” 
He falls in with a friend and, with him, stands on Vauxhall 
Bridge to witness the coming back of the boats with the 
returning tide, “ preceded by a very unusual and extraordinary 
spectacle,” which he describes in detail :— 

“A most magnificent barge, constructed somewhat in the form 
of Neptune’s triumphal car, as described by Virgil and the old 
Roman and Grecian poets. This elegant, expensive, fanciful 
machine, it seems, was first designed in honour of Lord Howe’s 
Victo: over the French fleet; and it has lately been 
dived, a little in honour of the Prince of Wales’ marriage. 
It was accompanied by a thousand other barges with ladies 
and gentlemen; and as it dropt slow down the river, its 
wheels seemed to move upon the surface of the water, and 
it appeared to be drawn along by two large sea-monsters 
having the necks and manes and heads of horses that proudly 
arched their necks, and moved their heads, and bit their reins as 
they moved along the deep. In the Car aloft the torch of Hymen 
burned, while Cupids fanned the flame. In the meantime the 
musical band of the Duke of York, that is, the Band of the Horse 

_Guards, being stationed on board this wonderful machine, per- 
formed the most sublime pieces of music in the most masterly 
qanner ; the notes coming softened along the water, produced on 
all sides the most admirable effects. Soon after this watery 
procession had stopped past the Park Bridge, the sailing-racers 
came down the river with vast rapidity, accompanied also by a 
thousand barges covering the whole surface of the ‘Thames. 
While the gaining vessel approached to the goal, the guns were fired 
on each side; and the whole vessels in the evening sailed down 
towards Westminster Bridge, while the crowds on each side of 
the river withdrew by slow degrees to the City. Even in the most 
luxurious times of ancient Rome, never sure could old Father Tiber 
boast a nobler spectacle.” 

An evening visit to Vauxhall Gardens makes the text of one 
of the few pages of moralising that occur in this Diary,—as to 
which an editorial note remarks that though they “contain 
nothing very striking in themselves, they help to complete this 
picture of a night at Vauxhall Gardens, towards the close of 
the eighteenth century.” They also help to define the character 
of the writer. Covent Garden Market in the early morning was 
@ more congenial scene to him :— 

“ Get up at five a.m., and go with Mr. Brodie to see the Green- 

market at Covent Garden. This an unusual and very astonishing 
scene; perhaps the first green-market of any in the world; and 
three times crowded every week, Saturday being the principal 
day. There are several other green-markets in London; but this 
by far the greatest. It is impossible to form any idea of the vast 
profusion of roots, and herbs, and flowers, and fruits, of all sorts 
and of the very best qualities, all in perfect maturity, packed up 
in the most cleanly,,secure, and ingenious manner, in hampers, 
and barrows, and baskets, and carts, and waggons, &c.; and here 
and there green-houses, with varieties of green-house plants for 
sale; with thousands rushing in from every quarter, and women 
(principally Welsh and Irish) walking with immense loads of 
fruits, &c., on their heads from the distance of perhaps six or eight 
aniles or more from Kent, and Surrey, and Middlesex, and Essex, 
&c. Nothing to be seen here for many hours of the morning, but 
bustle and hurry, cooks and cook-maids, scullions and kitchen- 
boys, men-servants and maid-servants, and people of every 
denomination and description, carrying off from this great market 
vegetable luxuries of every kind, to satisfy the luxurious appetites 
of this immense Metropolis; so that almost before noonday every- 
thing is disposed of, and the bustle ceases.” 
He goes to Kew on a Sunday and finds the Botanic Gardens 
closed, but he walks in the pleasure-grounds and sees the 
Royal menagerie, and is much entertained by “a prodigy of 
Nature, the kangaroo from Botany Bay,” whose appearance 
and habits he describes minutely. Next day he gets admission 
to the Gardens, and introduces himself to Mr. Aiton, who 
shows him the “first collection of plants I ever saw, both 
indigenous and exotic,” and favours him with specimens of 
some rare plants. 

He finds the tombs at Westminster Abbey “ well calculated 
to impress the mind with seriousness and awe.” Bat at St. 
Paul’s he is as irritatingly mathematical and matter of fact as 
Robert Henley in Old Kensington :— 

“ Walk round St. Paul’s Church, and take a general view of that 

stately monument. Though by all accounts the second in 
Europe, it wants uniformity in its external appearance, not being 
equally balanced on each side of the cupola.” 
On August 10th he leaves London, and records the fact and 
the reflections it gives rise to in a series of short, pithy 
notes, which we feel sure must have served eventually as the 
heads of a sermon :— 


“Leave London. Look back with an indescribable mixture of 


in itself.” Think on all I have seen, and suffe: : : 
the City and its environs. Ruminate on ite ead enloved, in 
extent; its populousness; its riches; its poverty; itg die 3 ite 
tions; its luxuries; its vanities; its vices; its virtues Roll 
through a beautiful country; and lose sight of the omoksa 
London. Breakfast at Hoddeston [Hoddesdon]. Hay har a 
not done here yet, on account of the rains. Some fields ra 
cut down. Some fields of wheat almost ready. Hear of ve 
fields of wheat cut down in several places in the neighbouthomt 
Great outcry among the people for want of bread. God ou 
peace and a plentiful crop, and a good harvest!” tnd 


On his way home he visits Cambridge, York, and Durham, 
and many places besides, making his notes in the same vein 
of fresh and intelligent observation. And when he comes 
in sight of Edinburgh he concludes with a loyal ontbung 
of admiration for his native hills, and declares that the view 
befcre him, “all taken together, forms a scene which, if not 
in beauty at least in sublimity, excels perhaps anything of 
the kind to be seen in the Southern Kingdom.” 





MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS.* 

THE sumptuous and beautiful edition of Mr. George Meredith’, 
collected novels which is now being issued constitutes a visible 
testimony that this remarkable writer has finally won the ear 
of the reading public. It has beenalong fight. Richard Fevers 
appeared in 1859,—the year in which Adam Bede was published, 
George Eliot’s popularity had passed its zenith before her 
contemporary was known beyond a narrow circle of admirers, 
We hold, however, that Mr. Meredith can never be Widely 
popular, probably never more popular than he is at present, 
first, because of his exclusive interest in motives of the most 
extreme complexity; and secondly, because in attempting to 
combine the quality of comedy with the quality of narrative, he 
falls to a certain extent between two stools, There is, of course, 
a far more obvious reason in his extraordinary style. If lucidity 
were the only merit of style, as it is perhaps the greatest, 
Mr. Meredith’s would be the worst English ever written. It 
excellences, and it has many, are those rather proper to 
poetry; picturesqueness, variety, and the bold combination 
of words apparently incongruous into an illuminating phrase, 
But the obscurity is terrible, and in the last books his manner 
has degenerated into a mannerism. We have been educated 
to understand it, as we taught ourselves to understand 
Browning, and familiarity has dalled our righteous irritation 
at the more glaring perversities. But when the quickness of 
contemporary apprehension and the interest in contemporary 
thought exist no longer, will it not be with Mr. Meredith as 
with a man not less witty and subtle, and in his day not less 
famous, Dr. Donne P 
His extraordinary creative power may save him. Many 
of his people are not merely lifelike portraits, they are life 
itself. They have an atmosphere of their own, a sort of 
physical emanation which is felt when they are on the scene, 
not merely in what they say or do, but in what the other 
people say and do. Victor Radnor is as heady a stimulant 
as his favourite “Old Veuve.” And nowhere in art do we 
find manlier men; Beauchamp and Dartrey Fenellan affect one 
like a strong wind off the sea. As for his women, a recent 
writer in the Quarterly has praised them eloquently, and with 
reason. His young girls, like Rose Jocelyn, have the dew of 
the morning upon them; they have the quixotism of virginal 
natures. Their passage to the wider experience of womanhoodis 
drawn with an insight which is, we think, unrivalled, for Shake- 
speare, by the conditions of his art, never had occasion to 
attempt it; and in a different type of the feminine, Shake- 
speare himself could hardly have bettered Mrs. Berry. Her 
place is with the Narse in Romeo and Juliet, though she 
would have repudiated the company. Nowhere has Mr. 
Meredith so well shown his hold upon all the broader and 
simpler impulses of human nature as in this treatment of the 
ancient theme, the old nurse and the young bride; and every 
scene with Lucy and her faithful Bessy makes one regret 
that the author of their being should have spent so much of 
himself upon portraying, not fundamental human nature, bat 
its sporadic vagaries. The thing which stands in the way of 
Mr. Meredith’s fame is his passion, alike in style and subject, 
for the eccentric and the bizarre. 

There is no hero in Scott or Dickens who is more attractive 
than Richard Feverel or Beauchamp, but then neither Scott 
nor Dickens was strong in heroes. One has to go to Clive 








feelings on this vast Metropolis, well termed ‘a world of wonders | 


* The Works ef George Meredith. Westminster: Archibald Oonatable and Co. 
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smond for anything as good in the mere pre- 
—_— of - brilliant young man’s character. But the 
yery excellence of Mr. Meredith’s work is itself a stumbling- 
block; we feel so confident of his People, we know them so 
well, they are such breathing, thinking flesh and blood to us, 
that we resent finding them made to do things which seem 
ont of their natures. In the wonderful scene which closes 
Beauchamp’s Career—when his friends come up to find men 
madly dragging the tideway, and are shown, not Beauchamp, 
put the frightened, crying child whom Beauchamp brought 
out of the water before he went in on his attempt to save the 
second life and the river took him under—every one must feel 
instinctively before the words are written, “This is what we 
have in exchange for Beauchamp.” The protest “not uttered, 
but visible in the blank stare at one another of the two men who 
loved Beauchamp,” comes not less automatically to us. Yet the 
reader feels, too, rather than perceives, the dramatic fitness, 
not less than the dramatic irony, of the situation, when 
Beauchamp, to save this “ insignificant bit of mudbank life,” 
gives up his own, worth ten thousand of it, and dies, having 
accomplished not one of all his aspirations, yet in complete 
and beautiful fulfilment of his nature, having simply been 
himself, Beauchamp, in short, is to u what he was to his 
friends; we also are stifled with the wordless sorrow for him, 
thongh as spectators we are sensible to the rounding-off of 
his career. Yet half a dozen times through the book Mr. 
Meredith is accounting for the unaccountable in Beauchamp’s 
conduct. It is as if nothing interested him but derangement, 
the imperceptible grain of sand that sets the whole mechanism 
out of gear. Take Richard Feverel, again. You have the 
novelist describing young love as few writers since Shakespeare 
have described it; yet for a dozen hair-splitting scruples and 
prejudices you have the youth, so perfectly mated, parted 
from his bride, almost estranged from her, and step by 
step led into an actual infidelity. As one goes over 
the psychology point by point, there is perhaps no single 
moment at which one rises up in dissent; but the accumula- 
tion of subtleties is too much, and one feels an assurance 
that somehow the mere positive force of human attraction 
would have made short work of all the cobwebs. As for the 
tragic ending, Stevenson said long ago that it was false in 
art,and we hold with him; but we should hesitate even to 
accept the possibility of sueh a misunderstanding as is 
described. Mr. Meredith is an amazing reasoner upon pride; 
it is the keynote of his psychology. When he makes his 
best-beloved characters, not less than his immortal Egoist, 
play their most fantastic tricks before high heaven, he always 
shows us pride pulling the nerve-strings. Half of his most 
tortuous analysis is necessitated by an attempt to show pride 
like a disease disordering human action. Pride hinders a 
man from doing something which he would naturally desire 
to do, by the fear of lése-majesté to his self-esteem; vanity 
makes a man do something for which he has no desire, in 
order to affect the opinion which others entertain of him. 
Some time is needed before we can learn to tolerate, or even 
to follow, this anatomy of morbid conditions. The great 
novelists before Mr. Meredith gave us live men and women 
acting simply and intelligibly in accordance with their loves 
and hates; Mr. Meredith shows men and women justas living, 
but who act strangely, crookedly, even incomprehensibly. 


The result is that plain people cannot be brought 
to care for Mr. Meredith; they are not conscious of so 
complex a humanity within themselves, and they cannot sym- 
pathise with it. It is not that Mr. Meredith does not feel the 
beauty of simplicity ; nothing could be simpler, nothing more 
beautiful, than the womanhood of Lucy Feverel, but it is only 
used as an offset to the appalling maze of conflicting theories 
and emotions in Richard’s father and to the battle of love 
With pride in Richard himself. Yet this is in the novel best 
suited to make converts, where the appeal to the reader’s 
emotions is most direct. For Mr. Meredith does not aim 
Principally at anything so straightforward as evoking either 
pity or terror; his delight is to play upon all the stops of 
tilent laughter. Even in the last great scene between Lucy 
and Richard the note of irony is present. There is Lucy 
ready to lavish upon the returned sinner infinite love and 
infinite forgiveness; in the beauty of her young wifehood 
and motherhood she holds out to him happiness pressed 
down and overflowing; and he abandons the whole to go 
and fight a duel, nothing compelling him but a fantastic 








notion of honour, which in the last resort has no bettez 
substance than a despicable vanity. It is the very 
tragedy of the ridiculous. Mr. Meredith’s whole concep- 
tion of literature is dominated by the comic spirit; 
he believes, above all things, in the purging by laughter; but 
it is so subtle a laughter that nine people out of ten will not 
share the enjoyment. In short, he uses the novel to give his 
readers the intellectual pleasure of high comedy rather than 
the more obvious pleasure of narrative. Take the simplest 
of all his books, Evan Harrington. Here, to begin with, the 
notion of making his hero a tailor is, from one point of view, 
a piece of grotesque humonr, like one of old Tom Cogglesby’s 
whims in the book itself. From another, it is the opening for 
a profound piece of humorous psychology. Is the heroic 
character independent of heroic employments? is the true 
hero able to dignify any occupation? or have the irrational 
old prejudices and words of contempt acquired a sort of 
physical existence, which humanity can no better reason away 
than the toothache? Allof that is profoundly interesting, but. 
highly complex, and the story becomes at times not a story, 
but a disquisition on the different kinds of pride. One sees 
pride working in every variety of character under every 
variety of circumstance; honest pride and false pride 
alternating in the hero; the contemptible arrogance of 
Lord Laxley, the bastard pride which buoys up the 
wonderful Countess in her dazzling career of imposture, the 
ridiculous vanity of Mr. Raikes, the inverted pride of old Tom 
Cogglesby, who prides himself on not being proud—last of 
all, the pride of love victorious, when Rose Jocelyn is content 
to take her lover out of a tailor’s shop. But the result 
of all this ironic comment is to hinder the narrative, and one 
cannot but feel something of the playwright’s dexterous but 
arbitrary combination of incidents and types. The whole 
plot pivots upon machinations of the Countess, and 
vagaries of the Cogglesby brothers, which strain the limits 
of stage verisimilitude. In the centre of action are reak 
personages, Rose, Evan, and Lady Jocelyn. Revolving 
about them are characters’ who bear a less immediate 
relation to life; Lady Jocelyn is fact, the Countess 
is the amazing creation of a consummate dramatist. 
Tom Cogglesby is another excellent stage type; Jack 
Raikes is almost a conventional buffoon. This difference 
of creation in the personages of one drama must be accounted 
a defect, and to a certain extent it is present in all Mr. 
Meredith’s work. In One of Our Conquerors, for instance, 
Skepsey has that touch of caricature which marks the stage 
technique; Colney Durance and Simeon Fenellan are two of 
those machines for emitting witticisms in which the drama 
from Congreve to Sheridan abounded ; but they walk the earth 
among living creatures, Victor, Nesta, and Dartrey Fenellan. 
Are we to take the novelist as the reciter of a tale whick 
compels belief in its reality? or is he going to set before us 
high comedy in which we may shut our eyes to improbabili- 
ties and simply accept the diversion? In our opinion, Mr. 
Meredith might with more reason than Balzac describe the 
whole series of his novels under the title Comédie Humaine ; 
yet an English title would suit them better, for he gives us 
not so much the Drama as the Comedy of Life. 





MICHIEL ADRIANZOON DE RUYTER.* 


WHEN good-naturedly contemplating an undertaking which 
he believes to be beyond the powers of any landsman, many 
a representative of her Majesty’s bluejackets is known to 
remark that, if he cannot do so much, he is a Dutchman. 
Naval folk-lore probably thus commemorates a season in the 
history of British sailors when it was, as has been said, first 
laid down that “a naval war is a war for the command of the 
sea,” and English and Datch fought out their fights as seamen 
under conditions which made them thoroughly respect each 
other. Nor may we forget that the Dutch are the only 
modern people who ever sailed up the Medway uninvited. 
Unfortunately it was not on that occasion that Jack Tar got 
a chance of showing what he could do. Thus his sympathies 
with the Dutch Mynheer were not only derived from the satis- 
factory thrashings interchangeably administered in many a 
fair fight, but also from the feeling that both of them served 
“Jandlubbers ” who mismanaged things in general, as “ those 





* Life of Lieutenant-Admiral de Ruyter, By G, Grinnell-Milne. London + 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Oo. 
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poor beggars ” always do, whether at Whitehall, or the Hague, 
or anywhere else. 

The historical sketch before us should interest not only the 
public but naval men. It has good maps of naval mancuvres 
made in deadly earnest on so many occasions during the 
most brilliant period of the old fleets, manned by well- 
matched and brave, chivalrous foes. But beyond this it 
embodies the chief interests and instincts of general sea- 
going life, ever centred round pay and provisions, peril and 
its own sort of piety, as in De Ruyter’s prayer :—“ Lord, take 
care of our country’s fleet. Spare mercifully our officers, 
sailors, and soldiers, who for a little money have to bear 
so much discomfort and danger. Give them courage and 
strength that they may gain the victory under Thy blessing.” 
The naval spirit will be recognised here even in a Datchman ; 
and, in truth, when the English and Dutch were not fighting 
each other, they got on very well together, whilst now Blake 
and De Ruyter are equally to be honoured as typical seamen, 
whose company was worth having as friend or as foe. 


De Ruyter himself is one of the real heroes of naval 
<omance, though, so far as we know, our new novelists have 
not yet wrought him into their laridly lighted pages. The 
book before us will scarcely spur them on to what would be 
an excellent bit of work. It is rather a pity that, when all 
the contents are so good, the treatment is much less interest- 
ing than the subject deserves. Recollecting well the short 
Life of De Ruyter in De Liefde’s Great Dutch Admirals, we 
were honestly disappointed with the want of life in this 
biography. And yet we know that it is really better to have 
an accurate, laboriously worked out monograph, even a 
little heavily handled, than a more brilliant sketch made 
with less care and containing fewer facts. One of the 
elements which have made De Ruyter’s Life hard to write 
was his own fear of the biographer. He simply refused 
publicity in all the ways in which it was possible; he 
destroyed his notes and letters when he found they were likely 
to be of interest, and in many ways behaved as any man does 
who shrinks from modern interviews and advertisements. He 
was emphatically a man who combined, as in spite of popular 
prejudice some heroes are known to eombine, modesty and 
seal capacity. He shrank back from the enterprises his 
successes forced upon him. One of the most interesting 
unreported interviews of history must have been that which 
took place between John de Witt and Adrian De Ruyter at 
the time De Ruyter wanted to retire from the sea and De 
Witt claimed his life for the country. De Ruyter’s views, as 
well as his position and rank, were practically changed by that 
conversation. 

De Ruyter was born at Flushing in 1607, and died from 
wounds received in battle in 1675. His boyhood was the 
rough-and-tumble life of a poor, large family; later his 
domestic life was happy, if three marriages, a comfortable, 
simple home, friendly relations with his son, and other 
pleasant bits of background to the public life may give 
happiness. Like many sailors, he seems to have been 
peculiarly fond of details, of the care of birds and animals, 
and to have ordered his shore-life with precision and desire to 
make the best of those times when there was “nothing on.” 
How disagreeable and uncomfortable mere living can be is 
very deeply impressed on those who have their business in 
great waters, and everyday homely comforts have much 
attraction for them. All the more honour, then, to those 
who did their duty by the sea in those days, and (perbaps most 
in our present torpedo service) have to do it now. Yet the 
romance and the stir of the sea-life comes out over and over 
again. By the way, but most unfortunately, it is a fact not 
generally known to the public, that history and geography 
are now chiefly being left untaught in the costly education of 
elementary schools. A few stories in “ Readers” are all the 
lore our little scholars know. The breezy, vigorous narratives 
of wars and battles can be overdone, but instead of holding 
drawing-room meetings and manufacturing wreaths for 
Nelson’s Column, it might be well for those who have 
the interests of patriotism at heart to overhaul the Educa- 
tion Department and insist that English boys and girls 
should know something of their country’s story, instead 
of attending to the weird and wild subjects, for instance, 
set this last year for the intermediate County Council scholar- 
ships. We have a paper in our mind’s eye which marks the 
high-water level of absurdity. This payer, set for children 








a, 
from poor homes, of the average age of thirteen and a 
who had been educated at elementary schools, was one which 
the average readers of the Spectator would prefer not to 
answer when any of the junior members of their familie 
superintended the examination; in a word, it was admirab} 
suited to the capacity of Macaulay’s schoolboy. And mean. 
while English history is only cptional, and not Renerally, we 
believe, taken in elementary schools. This statement, We 
trust, will be flatly contradicted by authority, as a prelimi 
step to finding out that it is true and ought not to remain 
true. 

Thus saying, let us return to the battles between England 
and Hoiland, the vivid sketches of personality, and the sound 
reasons which both England and Holland had for struggling 
for naval supremacy. It is a brilliant bit of history, well worth 
study. Yet the tale of the great commander’s life is all very 
modern and human too. The dangers and discomforts of the 
sea have ever been increased by the “rascally contractors,” 
who, on land or sea, have always made profit out of their 
country’s dangers. There has rarely been any honesty in 
those who furnish weapons or provisions to soldiers and sailors, 
The chance for the men is when the officers fearlessly do 
their duty by them, irrespective of disfavour shown by 
authority. De Ruyter was suchaone. He did his best to 
get reforms in the Dutch Navy, and he and our Blake, who 
met as friends, alike deplored the Governments who would not 
support their justly founded complaints. Mr. Grinnell-Milne 
we believe springs from a very old naval family, and can 
psobably rely upon traditions. 

De Ruyter had a large share of Fortune’s boffets and 
rewards, and certainly took them, too, with equal thanks, in 
his strong and simple way. Yet there are no cast-iron 
heroes. He who knew how to put heart into his men in the 
hour of danger was one of the many who have prayed the 
bitter prayer for death of the overwhelmed leader, with the 
foe in front and an ungrateful country behind. His own son. 
in-law acted once as the Angel of Common-sense. His honour 
was impugned. His home was nearly wrecked, because he 
was said to have sold his country. He had difficulties with 
Van Tromp; Evertsen, his senior, was jealous of his elevation; 
even the beautiful friendship between himself and De Witt 
was the mark for evil tongues. They did him justice in life 
on the whole, and they did him justice in the end; but the 
history of De Ruyter, the whiteness of whose life was abso- 
lutely known even when calumniated, only shows that no 
powers, no services, no simplicity of intention, no evenness of 
temper, no benevolence in action or generous sympathies, no 
personal modesty and no proof of courage and loyalty; can 
save a man from having bitter enemies. Van Tromp may 
have brought his fate upon himself, but De Ruyter had to 
bear bitterness created for him. It is ever thus, as Lowell 
said, heroes— 

“ Stood alone, 

Whilst the men they agonised for, 

Hurled the contumelious stone.” 
Yet there never is wanting a due succession of persons to 
serve, even when they know that their neglected advice is 
wise and that their wise advice is sure to be neglected. Most 
strenuously De Ruyter pleaded against the folly of the States- 
General; but for his last expedition, “ when he was urgently 
asked to go with the fleet, De Ruyter’s answer was, ‘the 
Ministers of the State must not beseech me, but bid me. 
If I am ordered to go with a single ship, and to carry the flag, 
I should not refuse. Wherever the State wishes to risk its 
banner I am ready to risk my life.’ ” 

In the volume before us we have the record of a life 
devoted to duty from first to last. De Ruyter was well 
worth writing about, and we hope that Mr. Grinnell-Milne’s 
book will introduce the present generation of readers to one 
of the greatest Admirals of the world, although he was only 
“a Dutchman.” 





MRS. URQUHART’S LIFE.* 


TuIs is a very curious and interesting picture of a very 
remarkable woman, the sister of the present Lord Carling- 
ford, better known during many Sessions of Parliament a8 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, who took so leading a part 2 
moulding the Land Bill of 1870. It is, indeed, not too much 





© Memoir of Mrs. Urquhart, By M.C. Bishop, iondon: Kegan Paul and Co. 
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to say that the Bill was his Bill. But it was not the influence 
of Mr. Chichester Fortescue which was most prominent in the 
life of his sister. She married in 1854, during the early stages 
of the Crimean War, Mr. David Urquhart, one of the most 
singular of the political eccentricities of the last generation. 
It was by his great tenacity of purpose, the invincible 
oddity of his principles, the enthusiasm which he displayed for 
Turkish manners and policy, his remarkable admixture of 
Oriental habits with Western diplomacy and logic, his pas- 
gionate detestation for Russia and all things Russian, his 
enthusiasm for Turkish baths and Turkish pilaff, his benignant 
attitude towards the Holy See, which was hardly less remark- 
able than his benignant attitude towards the Khalifate, and 
all the other articles of Mr. Urquhart’s strange creed, that Mrs. 
Urquhart’s mind was brought to mould itself into that at 
once austere and tender intensity of feeling which is so 
singularly depicted in the striking portrait opposite the title- 
page. Miss Harriet Fortescue had absorbed Mr. Urquhart’s 
ideas and admired his writings before she made his acquaint- 
ance, and after her engagement to him she threw herself with 
devotion into all his schemes of work. Perhaps it was a 
significant sign of her breadth of mind that she was, as she 
described herself in a letter written to Mr. Urquhart before 
her marriage, eminently “teachable.” She studied the history 
of nations and the art of conversation as she had studied 
transcendental philosophy, and her able pen was always at his 
service. Mrs. Bishop tells us of her indefatigable labours :— 
“Except some copies of MSS. occasionally made by friends, 
Mrs. Urquhart was her husband’s sole secretary. Her work 
was enormous and exhausting, for she contributed not less 
to the matter than to the penmanship of Mr. Urquhart’s 
immense production of pamphlets, letters, and articles in 
newspapers.” All business arrangements and money matters 
were left to her. To quote again from the Memoir :—“ Mrs. 
Urquhart led a life of iacessant intellectual battle along a 
very extended line of subjects.” Besides acting as amanuensis 
she also, before and after her marriage, contributed largely to 
the publications that promulgated “ Urquhartism,” sharing 
her husband’s enthusiasms and antipathies, and entering 
heart and soul into his projects for reforming nations and 
governments. We of a later generation are so used to the 
appeals from individuals or societies in aid of the sick and 
wounded which inundate the Press during the progress of 
every war, that it is a new sensation to find a husband and 
wife “disliking the Red Cross Society,” initiated after the 
battle of Solferino, because they considered “that it made war 
Jess cruel and hateful, and relieved those responsible for it 
from their full share in its terrible results”’ Mrs. Urquhart 
states her views very forcibly in a paper written in 1870 
during the Franco-Prussian War. She says :— 

“T wonder if it has ever occurred to any of the thousands now 

occupied in contributing to these associations for the relief of the 
wounded, that the meaning of the thing in which they are 
engaged is just this: Neutrals voluntarily taxing themselves 
with a rate-in-aid for the belligerents! And will the objects of 
all this busy philanthropy benefit by it in the end? Hitherto, 
part of the necessary provision that each Government has had to 
make, and has made before going to war, has been all that is 
connected with the care of the wounded. But if an immense 
association does this for them, why should they not profit by the 
circumstance to spare their exchequers, and so have more money 
to lay out in gunpowder and cannon? ...... If an association 
‘existed for the relief of wounded robbers, every one would see 
that the result would be to encourage robbery, and that it was a 
perversion and misapplication of the obligation of charity, 
although any person might succour a wounded robber who chanced 
to come across his path.” 
It is impossible to agree with Mrs. Urquhart’s logic or to 
allow a parallel between the cases of men who suffer in defence 
of their country or their country’s honour, and men who live 
by plunder and thieving; but the paper in question demon- 
strates the arguments against “unjust war,” to which Mr. 
and Mrs. Urquhart devoted their strength, and however little 
We may agree with their conclusions, we can but admire the 
steadfast courage that prompted the attack on constituted 
government and authority. 


A neighbour of the Urquharts near Geneva has supplied 
some interesting memoranda of the husband and wife, who in 
1864 had taken a country house in the neighbourhood :— 

“T was spending the winter of 1864-65 at Geneva, when I made 
the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Urquhart, and at once felt that 
T had not before known any one the least like them. At first I 
‘was most os pwn by her earnest treatment of what then seemed 
to me social trifles. Her refined and high-bred manner was 








singularly attractive; but some ways and ideas of hers I thought 
eccentric, in my ignorance of all that was implied in them...... 
At the beginning of our friendship I used often to scan Mrs. 
Urquhart’s face, on the watch for even the slightest questioning 
of her husband’s remarks when he ran a-tilt at our popular 
delusions ; for instance, that Lord Palmerston was the defender, 
after a high Roman fashion, of British honour; or that the 
English ‘tub’ ensured a greater cleanliness than any other 
foreign form of ablution.” 

The same friend goes on to say that wherever Mr. Urquhart 
lived a Tarkish or hot-air bath was quickly arranged :— 

“ He had used it so freely that no doubt he could not well dc 
without it, and cleanliness by that particular process was certainly 
next to godliness for his family. My first impression of the hot- 
air room contrived in his Geneva villa was of a dimly-lighted 
catacomb. Mrs. Urquhart, in white bathing costume, slight and 
picturesque in the light of the lamp she carried, stood at the foot 
of the stairs in friendly welcome. She taught us as we lay 
panting on our shelves in a heat of 170 degrees Fahrenheit all 
the merits of what is truly a sanitary institution, but one that 
with its attendant shampooing was not then so freely recognised 
as now.” 

Besides the Turkish form of bath Mr. Urquhart adopted 
several other Oriental customs. ‘The same chronicler con- 
tinues :— 

“Much of the furniture was Oriental. Arabic characters were 
signed in unexpected places; but we were allowed chairs to 
sit upon, though I had the feeling that we ought to carry out the 
proper attitude at a feast that he of the cream tarts with pepper 
in them might have cooked. It seemed as if Mrs. Urquhart’s 
eldest boy should be called Aladdin, as he helped to serve us 
with almond and pistachio soups, with pilaff, and Lentisk sweet- 
meats, kabobs, and Kouscousson. Coffee, narghiles for those who 
liked, brightened our wits, and then, oh! lamentable descent, 
came whist, a favourite relaxation of our host when the posts 
of the day were finished and ‘the secret of Russia’ could be for- 
gotten for an hour or two.” 

Mrs. Bishop has sketched as striking a portrait of Mrs. Urqu- 
hart as she did of Mrs, Augustus Craven. She has conveyed to 
the reader a vivid impression of a remarkable personality. 
We can heartily re-echo the words with which she prefaces 
her Memoir; that if even one or two readers really take to 
heart the fine lessons and high aims taught by Mrs. 
Urqubart’s life, the production of the little record will be 


abundantly justified. 





WRITING ENGLISH.*® 


At first sight it would seem to be a somewhat vain under- 
taking to attempt to teach by any rules or maxims the art of 
writing English. Though not altogether agreeing with this 
view, we must admit that much can be said forit. The art 
of writing is so largely a matter of temperament, varies so 
greatly with the nature of him who writes, that it has come 
to be, especially in England, an individual rather than a 
national concern. This view of the matter is essentially 
English. We seem to have said to ourselves: ‘ We will not 
teach the art of writing, we will give no aid to any literary 
aspirant, but if he or she, in spite of this, should attain to 
some perfection in literary style, we will not begradge that 
success. Why is it that the average schoolboy is drilled in 
the grammar of Greek or Latin, or, again, in German or 
French syntax, while the grammar of his native tongue is 
severely ignored? It is, in our opinion, a delusion that 
knowledge of Latin grammar is really a knowledge of English, 
and that if the mind is well disciplined by the ancient tongue, 
it is fully equipped for the modern. For this reason 
we especially welcome this little handbook, in spite of its 
rather pretentious title. We say “pretentious,” for it 
seems to us that the mere art of writing depends not 
only, as we have said, largely on nature and temperament, 
but even on a certain experience of life which colours all 
style, and is even felt in the turn of a sentence or a phrase. 
Rightly, then, the author here confines himself to the 
anatomy of writing, and to certain sound generalities which 
can never be too often repeated. One sentence in the book 
deserves to be quoted at least :—‘‘ If composition does only 
one thing for a given person—if, namely, it brings him to 
a sturdy habit of finding something to say before he aske 
other people to listen to him—it is eminently worth while.” 
We welcome this sentence especially because there has been 
growing up amongst as a certain school of writers who 
rather resent the intrusion of subject-matter into the sacred 
region of style. But it seems to be quite forgotten that 





* A First Book in Writing English. By Edwin Herbert Lewis, London: 
Macmillan and Co, 
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the whole difficulty of style and expression begins only when 
something difficult, or at least important, has to be said. 
Up to this point the art of writing is a happy indulgence, 
the pastime of the amateur; and it is only when the 
struggle and the wrestle of words to express thought 
begins, that the real art and the true style is shown. This, 
again, is excellent :—‘ Whatever is most characteristic of 
you as different from other people...... will find its 
fit expression in your writing.” That writing alone is 
valuable to humanity which reveals a personality, which gives 
some special aid, some special joy, only to be given by one 
individual, to the world at large. 


We are pleased to see, also, that the author lays great stress 
on reading aloud as a necessity of pure style. How is it that 
the practice of reading aloud has fallen into such disuse? 
Onr forefathers read much aloud, and usually read well; but 
it is the rarest experience nowadays to hear good reading. 
Yet how subtle, how necessary is the inflexion of the human 
voice in testing the ring of a sentence, in separating the alloy 
from the pure metal! A composition which can stand the 
test of being read clearly aloud has little else to fear. More 
especially, then, should this be applied to one’s own writings. 
If one reads aloud with any real honesty and sincerity one’s 
own compositions, all kinds of faults will be at once apparent 
—possibly new beauties—which have escaped the eye but 
are immediately detected by the voice. This seems to us a 
crying evil of to-day. We commit too much to the eye, 
far too little to the voice. Again, writers are frequently 
cautioned against ‘‘ vagueness,” and are warned that if the 
idea takes no definite form—if-it cannot be exactly hit off 
by words—it had better be let alone. The author of this 
book makes a good remark on this common fallacy :—‘ One 
should not always hesitate to set down an idea, because one 
has not the sharpest, clearest possible notion of it. Vague 
ideas are sometimes valuable ones.” It is not too much to 
say that, especially in verse, some of the greatest lines express 
a certain vagueness. If the vagueness is real, and is com- 
municated to the reader, the result is attained. Wordsworth’s 
“old, unhappy, far-off things” is here quoted as an instance. 
Though clearness is to be aimed at and pursued at 
almost any sacrifice, it is still true that there are vague 
thoughts—thoughts that are more nearly emotions—for 
which one should not seek too definite a word. Let the 
vagueness itself be conveyed and felt. 


The author’s remarks on punctuation strike us as being 
particularly sound. The excessive and irritating use of the 
comma is well brought out in the following sentence :—“ The 
mean appearance of the houses, in old Boston, was, to some 
extent, relieved by the rich display of painted and sculptured 
signs, which adorned the front of taverns and stores. They 
served sometimes, as advertisements of the business, some- 
times merely as designations, of the shops, which were 
indicated popularly, and, in the newspapers, by their signs.” 
We do not, of course, mean to imply that any writer of 
experience would write a sentence so full of jerks and starts; 
but it is scarcely a caricature on the style of certain modern 
writers. The liking for commas is apt to grow on one, and 
by degrees all kinds of fanciful breaks and stops are intro- 
duced. Punctuation is, as the author points out, merely 
a system of signalling, necessary as much for smoothness as 
for anything, and should not degenerate into a practice at 
ence violent and exasperating. This little book has been the 
easier to read for the many delightful passages which are 
scattered through it from the best prose writers. If rules and 
technicalities are to be taught, it is as well that they should 
be illustrated in a manner that is pleasant and memorable. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@~———. 

The Public Man: his Duties, Powers, and Privileges, and How to 
Ezercise Them. By James Tayler. (Effingham Wilson.)—This is 
a@ small volume intended for any one who may be induced by 
ambition or sense of public duty to enter what is known as public 
life. The aim of the book is to impart a knowledge of the 
various offices to which the public are eligible, the times and 
manner of election, the forms and regulations in use, and the 
methods to be pursued in the transaction of public business in 
assemblies of all kinds, from Parliament to Parish Council. The 
chapters on the Crown and the Houses of Parliament are very 








slight, and in some particulars inaccurate. There are lon, 
chapters on County Councils, District Councils, and Parish 
Councils, in which the Local Government Act, the Parish 
Councils Act, and other Acts of Parliament are summarised with 
tolerable clearness. But to be of much practical service such a 
book as this should go more into detail, and should sum up thé 
Acts of Parliament instead of quoting them. The chapter on 
public meetings contains a useful code of rules, by following 
which the chairman of a public meeting will preserve order ang 
compel the meeting to do its work in a businesslike manner, 


Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century. Compiled from the 
German of C. A. Wilkens, Doctor of Theology and Philosophy, 
by Rachel Challice. With an Introduction by the late most 
Reverend Lord Plunket, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, ang 
Preface by the Rev. Canon Fleming, B.D. (W. Heinemann.)— 
The introduction to this volume by the late Archbishop of Dublin 
is to be commended for brevity, but most readers interested iy 
the progress of Protestantism in Spain would prefer a fuller 
account from Dr. Plunket’s pen to the recommendation of 
another work on the point of publication. Miss Challice states 
that the task of translating Dr. Wilkens’s “Geschichte des 
Spanischen Protestantismus” occupied her two years, that the 
work being then considered too ponderous for general readers she 
has, with the author’s consent, reduced the book to half the 
original size ; yet a work consisting of two hundred and fifty-nine. 
pages, with about three hundred words in a page, cannot justly be 
called ponderous, though it must be admitted that the absence of 
paragraphs and the want of an index and table of contents give 
to Dr. Wilkens’s volume a very clumsy appearance. We cannot 
agree with Miss Challice that his materials are chiefly drawn 
from Spanish, Italian, and German writers, for he is largely 
indebted to English and American authors, and constantly 
acknowledges the obligation. The translator’s volume has much 
to commend it to the general reader. The most interesting 
portions of the work are recast in chapters, and the table of 
contents makes the narrative easy to follow. We do not know 
why certain well-known names—Ccolampadius and Melanchthon, 
for example—are invariably misspelt. 


Journeys among the Gentle Japs in the Summer of 1895. By the 
Rev. J. Ll. Thomas, M.A. (Sampson Low and Co.)—It may be 
doubted whether any contrast can be greater than that between 
the Japan so vividly described by Sir Rutherford Alcock in 1863 
and the Japan depicted by Sir Edwin Arnold and other travellers 
of our day. Mr. Thomas’s book is not especially significant as a 
volume of travels, but it is pleasantly written, and exhibits this 
contrast on every page. Barring earthquakes, it is now as safe to 
travel in Japan as in England, and such marks of European 
civilisation as tramways, railroads, the telephone, the electric 
light, are visible everywhere. Some, indeed, of the changes 
effected, like that of costume, are much to be regretted, but Mr. 
Thomas observes that the European dress is still a rare exception, 
and is almost confined to soldiers, students, police, railway and 
other officials, and the ladies and gentlemen connected with the 
Imperial Court. A change of dress involves a change of habit, 
but “the Japs still live, as they have done for thousands of years, 
on the floor.” Like their forefathers, too, they are indifferent to 
the loss of time, as Mr. Thomas found by sad experience at the 
railway stations, and are still, as of old, the most light-hearted 
people in the world. Like every traveller, he praises the polite- 
ness of the Japanese and the joyous life of the children, who 
“are a model to little English barbarians as regards behaviour ;” 
but on these familiar topics there is nothing fresh to say. 
Perhaps the most striking illustration of life in “New Japan” is 
to be seen in the conduct during the war of the once sacred and 
invisible Mikado. He took up his residence at Hiroshima in order 
to welcome his troops, and “lived there like a private citizen, 
only that he worked far harder than an ordinary man, attending 
to affairs of State, taking his meals, and sleeping, all in one 
room.” 

A Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen College, Ozford. 
Vol. II., Fellows, 1522-1575. By William Dunn Macray. (H. 
Frowde.)—Mr. Macray’s volume consists of two parts, (1) Extracts, 
illustrative of the history of the College, and, it may be said, of 
the manners of the time generally, from account-books, registers, 
&c.; and (2) a catalogue of the persons admitted to fellowships. 
These admissions number about two hundred and fifty, a con- 
siderable amount for the period, little more than fifty years, covered 
by the Register. But the time was troubled, and not a few, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, had their tenures shortened. The entries 
in the accounts are often highly interesting In 1540a Map of the 
World is bought for 4d., “ Suidas ” for 32s., Erasmus’s “ Paraphrase 
ef the New Testament” for 9s. None of these are now in the 
Library. There are frequent migrations to Brackley on account of 





the plague in the city. In 1533 £61128. 2d. is spent on the orna- 
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mentation of the high altar. In 1552 nine Fellows were expelled by 
Bishop Gardiner (visitor of the College as Bishop of Winchester), 
put had a solatium of £1 6s. 8d. apiece. The entertainment of 
the Bishop’s Commissioners cost more than £15, and the cook had 
a special fee of 20d. pro diligentia coquendo et assando cibaria. In 
1554-55 there is again large expenditure in chapel furniture; 
among other things £5 is paid “pro sculptura tabernaculorum 
D. Magdalenae et Johannis Baptistae.” After this we get in- 
dications of a change. Money is spent on putting up seats 
“ pro uxore domini Praesidentis in sacello.” In 1573 the Fellows 
have allowances for suppers on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days in Lent, and 6s. 8d. is paid ‘‘ pro epulis sociorum in die 
Cineritio vulgariter dicto.” There were college quarrels as usual, 
and some of the matters in dispute were contrcversial, though 
others were indifferent, as when one Fellow is charged with 
rafling for a horse at Shotover, and riding it about with a 
plume of feathers on its head, and another with eating stolen 
hens at a cobbler’s house at an unlawful hour. The latter 
acknowledges the eating and the hour, but did not know that 
the hens were stolen till they were eaten. Many biographical 
details of interest are found in the Register of Fellows. Per- 
haps the best-known name among them is that of John Foxe, 
the martyrologist. He was elected from B.N.C. to a Lincoln- 
shire fellowship in 1538, was Lecturer in Logic 1540-41, and 
resigned 1545. He sent a copy of his book to his College, 
noininally as a gift, but he had the handsome present of 
£6 13s. 4d. made in consideration, and the same again for the 
edition of 1570. 

History of Greece. By Adolf Holm. Vol. III. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This third volume tells the story of the fourth century B.C. 
as far as the death of Alexander. It must be confessed that Dr. 
Holm’s narrative has nothing fascinating about it. He has to 
compress a great amount of matter into a small space, and brevity 
is fatal to the picturesque. One of the most striking incidents 
in history, an incident of which we have evidence at first hand, 
the death of Alexander, occupies scarcely five lines. But the 
historian is invariably careful and accurate, and does his best to 
hold the balance with an equa] hand. Of Alexander he expresses a 
judgment which certainly seems to be more in accord with facts 
than that of Grote. Grote, while conceding Alexander’s incom- 
parable skill as a General, allows him little merit for statesman- 
ship. He was but an insatiable conqueror. Nevertheless, no 
man so changed the face of the world. The seventy cities which 
he founded are in themselves a weighty testimony to his practical 
abilities. Anyhow he knew where a new town was most likely to 
prosper. This, to judge from the rarity of success in such 
foundations, was no mean gift. The references with which every 
chapter is backed up are of great value. 


SOHOOL BOOKS. 

Thucydides: Book VI. Edited by E.I. Marchant. (Macmillan 
and Co.)\—Mr. Marchant begins with a brief but sufficient 
account of the policy of Athens in the attempted conquest 
of Sicily and of the generalship of Nicias. (By “Imperial 
aspirations,” as commonly understood in England, is meant the 
consolidation, not the extension, of the Empire.) Then follow (1) 
an account of the “Manuscripts and Text,” a sine qua non now 
in any well-equipped class-book, (2) an orthographical list of 
certain words often misspelt, and (3) a detailed discussion of 
various “cruces.” We find ourselves commonly in agreement 
with Mr. Marchant, but doubt his explanation of wapackev) abrn’ 
“pétn «7.4. The explanation that “Thucydides here looks 
forward to a time when possibly some Greek State might send out 
an expedition that would beat the record established by the 
Sicilian expedition for costliness and magnificence” seems far- 
fetched, whereas the remark that it was the finest expedition 
that had ever been is quite natural. Of course mpérn is a 
very inconvenient word. The annotation is sufficiently full, 
and there is a very useful index.——Demosthenes: First 
Philippic and the Olynthiacs. Edited by John Edwin Sandys, 
Litt.D. (Same publishers.)—Dr. Sandys’s prolegomena are all 
that could be wished. He gives in them a sketch of the early 
political career of Demosthenes (the third Olynthiac was de- 
livered in 349 B.C., when the orator was thirty-five), of Macedonian 
history, and of the events which led to the delivery of the 
Speeches included in the volume. In his dealing with the text 
Dr. Sandys is, as usual, conservative. In his annotation, which is 
more than commonly copious (being at least three times the bulk 
of the text), the student will doubtless find all necessary help. 
—>—The Troades of Euripides. Edited by Robert Yelverton 
Tyrrell, Litt.D. (Same publishers.)—Professor Tyrrell thinks 
that this play is “in many respects the best of Euripides 
for school reading.” Certainly his treatment of it, bringing 
out as it does, the literary excellence of the drama, goes 
a. long way towards justifying the dictum. The annota- 





tion, with its judicious quotations from Mr. Way’s fine 
version, ought to be inspiring to any youth who has any 
sort of taste. This sympathy with his author, combined 


as it is with accurate scholarship and felicitous illustration, - 





makes this edition one of the most desirable. Cicero: the 
Fourth Verrine Oration. Edited for schools by F, W. Hall, M.A. 
(Same publishers.)—The Fourth Verrine (“De Signis”) is @ 
good choice, not only because it has never before been treated 
(in this country) in a separate edition, but on account of its 
intrinsic interest. Cicero pretended a contempt for Greek art— 
connoisseurship in it was nescio quid nugatorium—but he really 
cared for it and tells us a good dealaboutit. The revived interest 
in classical archeology makes this edition a very suitable addition 
to the “Classical. Series.”"———Livy: Book VI., edited by W. F. 
Mason, M.A. (W. B. Clive), belongs to the “ University Tutorial 
Series,” a businesslike undertaking which has all the prestige of 
success.——In “ Macmillan’s Elementary Classics” we have Virgil: 
Georgic IV., edited by T. E. Page, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.); and 
in the “Pitt Press Series” Xenophon: Anabasis II., edited by 
G. M. Edwards, M.A. (Cambridge University Press).—— 
In the series of “ Books of the Bible” (Rivington, Percival, and 
Co.) we have The First Book of Kings, edited by the, Rev. W. 0. 
Burrows. This is a very good piece of work. Mr. Burrows has 
kept up with the results of modern research, and has an open 
mind on the subject. The results are not so certain that they 
must needs be definitely asserted in a book of this kind, but he 
prepares his readers for them. The prolegomena on authorship, 
date, sources, &c., are all that could be desired. The section on 
“The Value of the Historical Books of the Bible” may be 
specially commended.——The Rev. G. A. Pope, D.D., gives the 
title of St. John in the Desert (Clarendon Press) to his edition, 
with Introduction and Notes of Browning’s “Death in the 
Desert.’ He modestly says that “these pages are for the 
merest beginners.” We should say that more advanced students. 
will find them useful. (It will be understood that it is meant 
for students of the University Extension type.) We would 
especially mention chap. 6, with its comment on lines 318-421, 
“ Special Objections and Difficulties..——Among French class- 
books we may mention :—Graduated Course of Translation into 
French Prose. By Victor Speirs, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—The passages, one hundred and forty-four in number, 
are partly extracts from English classics, partly versions from 
French authors of repute, which the student is required to 
retranslate, and they range from ‘“‘ Easy ” up to “ Very Difficult.” 
The graduation seems to be as good as one would naturally 
expect from a teacher so skilful as Mr. Speirs. Some useful hints 
as to the methods which the student is to follow have been pre- 
fixed. A Key has been added, but not to all the pieces. A master 
who suspects the illegal presence of this help has only to give a 
piece for which no “fair copy” has been given, and he can easily 
satisfy himself.——French without Tears: Book III. By Mrs. 
Hugh Bell, (E. Arnold.)—This is a continuation of a lesson- 
book which has been largely welcomed as one of the best friends 
both of learners and teachers.——A Primer of French Etymology, 
By B. Daly Cocking. (A. D. Innes and Co.)—A useful 
little book, intended primarily for examination purposes, 
and founded on the works of Brachet, Littré, and Cledat. 
——The Study of French. By Alfred F. Eugéne and H. E. 
Duvaux. (Macmillan and Co.)—This is an attempt to find 
a shorter road than the somewhat weary way which most learners 
have to traverse. “The most important channel,” say the authors 
in their preface, “through which a language is to be acquired ig 
the ear, not the eye.” Briefly, the method is the colloquial. But 
we cannot pretend to summarise it in one word, or indeed in a 
good many. Our readers must consult the preface for themselves; 
they will certainly find it interesting and suggestive. And the 
book itself looks as if it might be useful.——Les Deux Seeurs is a 
“ Beginner’s Text,” adapted from the Roumanian of Mdlle. Géral- 
dine Rolland, and edited by A. Delacourt, B.-ds-L. (Rivington, 
Percival, and Co.) 


MaGazINnzes AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for September :—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, Review 
of Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Expository Times, Journal of Education, Sunday Hours, the 
Author, Cassell’s Magazine, Leisure Hour, Temple Bar, Lippincott’s, 
Knowledge, English Illustrated Magazine, the Quiver, Good Words, 
the Progressive Review, Sunday at Home, the Parents’ Review, the 
Antiquary, Harper's Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, India, the 
Genealogical Magazine, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, the Argosy, 
Chapman’s Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
the Encyclopedia of Sport, Cassier’s Magazine, the Pall Mall 
Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, the Commonwealth, the Magazine 
of Art, the Photogram, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Nasy and 
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Army Mustrated, Cosmopolis, the American Book Buyer, the Bad- 


minton Magazine, the Month, the Indian Magazine and Review, 
the Sunday Magazine, the Frpositor, the Architectural Review, 
the Railway World, the Humanitarian, the Bookman, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, the Queen’s Empire, the Bimetallist, the Anglican 
Church Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Ladies’ Kennel 
Journal, the Forum, the North American Review, the Anti-Philis- 
tine, the Englishwoman, London Society, the International Journal 
of Ethics, the Investors’ Review, the United Service Magazine, the 
New Century Review, the Strand Magazine, the Foreign Church 
Chronicle, the History of Mankind, Our Own Country, Part 1, the 
Queen’s London, the Open Court, the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research, the Journal of the Marine Biological Association, 
the House, the Art Amateur, the West-End Review. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 




















—@—_ 
Barr (A, E.), Prisoners of O: i , cr 8vo (Unwin) 6/0 
Blackmore (RB. D.), Dariel: a Romance of see cr 8vo mene 6/0 
Brightwen (Mrs.), Glimpses into Plant Life, Cr 8V0 ...+00....ssceseesveees (Unwin) 3/6 
Carrington (Edith), Animals’ Ways and Olaim,, illustrated, ito . eoeeaseet (Bell) 3/0 
Church (W. ©.), Ulysses 8. Grant and the Period of National Preservation 
and Recunstraction, cr 8vo ......... --{Putnam) 6/0 
yng (J. H), A Girl's ae i 6/0 
Cross (D. Kerr), Health in afion®’ . * Metical Handbook os "wuropean 
Travellers and Residents, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 3/6 





Davies (A. K.), Pharisees, cr 8v0 (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Dawsch (W. H.), Social Switzerland: Stadies of Present-Day Social Move- _ 
ments ao) Legislation in the Swi:s Republic, cr 8vo.....(Chapman & Hall) 6,0 
Dntt (R. O.), England and India: a Record of Progress during 100 Years, 
1785- cr 870 (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Fitch (Sir J ay }, Thomas and Matthew Arnold, and their Influence on English 

















Education, cr 8vo ( ee) 5/0 
Frost (W. H.), The Court of King Arthur, cr 8vo ........+.. susseeenee( MOQ! 6/0 
Hall (Owen), Jetsam, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Hodges (G.), Faith and Social Service, cr 810 ..........00.0 (Gard: ardner “ — 3/6 
Howard (Winifred, Lady), Joarnal of a Tour i in the United States eres 

a... Mexico, illustrated, cr 8vo 8. Low) 7/6 

yne (C.), The “ Paradise ” Coal Boat, cr “f8. Low) 6/0 
ee a H.), Realism and Romance, and other Essays, cr 8vo ory rd 3/6 
Mareh (B.), The Crime and the Criminal, cr 8V0 oss.......sse0e0s (Ward k) 3/6 


Merrick ( ay thia : a Daughter of the Philistines .. “(Chatto & Witau) 3/6 
Oppenh+im (B. P.), The Postmaster of Market Deignton, cr 8vo en 2/6 
Peery (R. B.), The Gist of Japan, the Islands, their People and & Missions, 


cr 8vo 
Posture, its Verdicts and its Methods; or, Semeneeey 4s” 2100, 
cr 8vo. (Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Prescott (E. L.), Toe Rip’s Redemption : a Trooper's Story, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 6/0 
Roberts (M ), The Adventure of the Broad ATTOW, CF.....0-00eee008 (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Ross (P.), ingeraft i in Scotland, and other ——_ cer 8vo ......(A. Gardner) 6/0 
Scott (W. B.), An Introduction to Geology, Cr 8VO  ....00...ssesesees (Macmillan) 8/0 
Steps the Higher _— Daily Readings hen the Writings of the Rev. 
EL. B. Chapman, 16mo ......... (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Thomas (D. M.), The Day.Book of Wonders, roy 8vo ........ seeeseereese( UnWin) 10/6 




















DEATH. 


On Thursday, September 9th, at Crossdeep Lodge, Twickenham, Ricnarp Hoit 
Horton, aged 71. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
anp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.4.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.4.; Musszs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; Tue SusscrieTion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tuz Haroxtp A. Witson Company, 
Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








rt ” “1 1BERTY” 
LIBERTY SIRANG PRINTED SILK. 


ART FABRICS | surraBLz FoR GARDEN PARTY DRESSES, 
FoR ge SEASIDE AND CYCLING BLOUSES, tay 
n Eastern oven Sik, especially prepar ‘or 
SEASIDE DRESSES, Messrs. Liberty's colour-printivg in England Of ex- 
— cuptionsl brillianey and excellent wearing qualities. 
n many charming and exclusive designs and rare 
EVENING COSTUMES. | colourings. 27 in. wide, price 3s. per yard, 
Patterns Post-Free, PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
0 & A. a. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical A jation,” and 








OUR 








Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


(104 NEW OXFORD STREAT, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, F.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1896 w+ 1. ws we ve oe ~£388,952,800, 


SCHWEITZER’S Bix. 
COCOA TIN A, 


“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 
flavoured with 


VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 














VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


The 24TH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
and ARTs will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5th, and the 671H SESSION of the 
SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOB&R Ist, 1897. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions: :—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, Textile Indus- 
tries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, 

and Surgery. University Degrees are also erred in the faculties of Arts, 
Bcience, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 


M ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 
BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN. Thorough modern education with individual attention. S,W. as; 

pd ng sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDIT x. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—2#10) on December 8th.. 
pen to boys pone next Term, SEPTEMBER 16th. Seventeen awarded 
M rsaly. AKM » free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January, 
Engineering Excellent health-record, Fine historic —— 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late H 
Master at Marlborough). 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, ge As for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Lim: npahcthe. 

tate Demy Mag UBLIO 86 assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged —. ra “Pou SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side faring due 8, 

sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket. 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro 
epectus on application to the "PRINCIPAL. 





ALTON HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
—Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Residence for "Students by the Owens 
College. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Students. 
Managed by ° Society of Friends on unsectarian lines, Building erected for 
-” ag ry Two acres of grounds, also football field, cricket, tennis, work. 
‘ees at; Owens low. Hal fee, including tuition, £290 a year.—Apply to- 

the "PRINCIPAL. 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Mastvr, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8S. W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE. The NEXT 

TERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 20th, Prospectuses and 
Referees on application. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering sides, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e KA rg oe! PREPARES GENTLEMEN'S SONS for PUBLIO 
SOHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea. 
Drainage certificate, Hxclleat water supply. Large playing field, Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Kastbourne, 


OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered pepgeend, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100’ guineas.—Mrs, JAMK#S MACDONEL. 


WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds, References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne, 


RUSSELS.—Avenvs Lovisz.—HOME FINISHING 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Best Profes:ors atten. 
Kesident Seelge See Governesses. Special attention given to Languages, Music,, 
and reaeg ptember Prosp' 
apply to the Frincipale Mrs. ENSOR, The Knap, Milborne Port, Sherborne. 

















Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


6 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


EYES. 











HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL roe airts, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Erq. 
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ULTURAL COLLEGE, 
OrAL, AG sap A Ek ak, os 


For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 


OUTH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
S WYK, near ASHFORD, KENT. 
COUNTY COUNCILS OF KENT AND SURREY. 
This Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Training for 
Fotare Farmers, Lond nent seo Farm of 260 acres. 


ident Staff of seven Professors and 
Ret TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 29th, 
For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A., 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 








-ASPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, vii 
A CARLISLE.—Situated in one of the finest Stock-raixing Districts of the 
Country. Thorough Practicaland Scientific Instruction, Phenomenal Successes 
in Examinations, Preparation for the Colonies. Six Farms, Creamery, Work- 
shops.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Is HO P’S S8BTORTFORD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 
Escort from London, September 14th. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress ... ... ss. ooo soe.» oe Miss JAPP, B.A, 

The School Coarse includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises, Fees, 4to 6 guineas aterm. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1897. Private 
omnibus daily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding-House (Thorne Hill, 
Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 




















DGBASTON SCHOOL HOUSE ror GIRLS, Limited, 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
Boarding House in connection with 
EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
Pleasant situation; Electric Light; Lar, Garden; Tennis, Hockey, and 
Cricket. Sanitary cerengerente certified by J. E. Wilcox, A.M.I.0.E. 
House Mistress, Miss WELLS, 
Assistant House Mistress, Miss JOWITT (Camb. Hist. Tripos). 
For Prospectus and list of referees, apply to Miss JAPP, B.A., Head-Mistress 
of the Edgbaston High School, or to the House Mistress, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal — Miss EMILY PENROSE. 

The SESSION 1897-98 WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7th. Students 
re —" to enter their names between 2 and 4 p.m., on Wednesday, 

ctober 5 

The INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be delivered on THURSDAY, October 7th, 
at 4.30 p.m. by Mrs. FAWCETT. 

Further information on application. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
HYGIENE AND PUBLIO HEALTH. 

The COURSE of SCIENTIFIO INSTRUCTION, Practical and Theoretical, 
WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7th, and extend over the Session of 
three Terms, 

Further information on application. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 











HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STREET, W.), 
SALUSBUORY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Junior Students are prepared for the Oambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions. OOLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 15th, 1897. 

Address, Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 





UDOR: HALL SCHOOL For Grprxis, 
4 FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class. Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
+RS.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. 
Vittel (Heidelberg); Mons, Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, 
B,-és-L. ;| Herr Loman, L.A.M ; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house 
and grounds, Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted 
to Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, and many Olergy and Medical Men. 





HNGLSE LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and kindred 
‘Sabjects,—Miss DREWRY will RESUME her COURSES of LECTURES 
pe LESSONS in SEPTEMBER. She has time for more School-Olasses and 

tivate Pupils. She also Conducts a Reading Society for Home Students,— 
143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 





0 LET, PURNISHED, FIRST-STOREY FLAT. 
South aspect, ree good ; kitchen, w.c., h- — 35 
HARRISON, Corner Cottage, Soscomne, Bonrabescath. attealinaiee 








a's Qi is Ex AM S. 


SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON. 


Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He has had 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, and 
is now REOBIVING DAILY PUPILS for Orford or other Pass Examination 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence. 


Apply early for Scripture Mods. Terms and prospectus on application. 








LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
BOARDING-HOUSE, 2 Ceciz Roap, Ciirron, BRISTOL. 


Under the control of the Vouncil, 
House Mistrrss—Miss A. M. PROCTER, Senior Assistant-Mistress. 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s, 4d. per term. 








OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 23rd. Reference is kindly 

a'lowed to the Rev, Canon Ainger, D.D., Master of the Temple, K.C. ; Professor 

G, Oarey Foster, F.R.S., 18 Daleham Gardens, N.W.; Professor Jonn Ruskin, 

LL.D, Brantwood, Coniston; and others.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
HELEN E. BAYNES. 





REPARATORY CLASS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

4a SLOANE SQUARE, 8.W.—Mr. T. 8S. MORTON, M.A. (late Classical 

Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge), PREPARES BOYS between the ages of 

7 and . bes Entrance or Scholarship Examinations.—Prospectus aud references 
on application. 


ALTER C.. DALE, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

PREPARES SONS of GENTLEMEN for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. 

Excellent climate. House close tothe Sea. References include several Head- 
Masters. Individual attention.—Address, 2 Edgar Road, Cliftonville, 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House special. 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heal 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
tenting London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon, 





ASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 

the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 

PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 

recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils.—For details, address ‘‘ H, M.,” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Clare College, 

Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Careful discipline; English 

table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium. — Apply, 
Hanover, Holty Str, 11, : 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, werkshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination, Olimate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 





DIHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HANTS. 
Head-Master: Rev. T. J. THORBURN, M.A., LL.D. 

Professional or Commercial Edneation. Excellent Buildings, Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory, Workshop for Manual Training, Gymnasium (shortly), 
large Cricket and Football Field, Tennis, &c, Several Scholarships at next 
Examination. Beautiful country; fineclimatee NEXT TERM BEGINS SEP- 
TEMBER 22nd.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


SCHAM SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
RESULTS SINOE 1894. 
NAVY.—Thirteen successful out of Fourteen,—2nd, 4th, &e. 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Six Classic1!, Four Mathematica), Two Nominations, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCES.—No Boy has failed. Fourteen have taken 
Twenty Prizes. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. H. WEST, D.D. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
gy Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
FRANKLIN, 


T. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, 
8.E. (near the Tower Bridge).—SCHOOL REOPENS on WEDNESDAY, 
September 15th. Entrance Examination, at which an open Scholarship (£10 with 
tuition fees) is offered.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or CLERK 
TO THE GOVERNORS. 


HE BYFLEET HIGH SCHOOL For Boys, HIGH- 

FIELD PARK, BYFLEERT, SURREY.—Proprietora, The English Public 

Schools Company, Ltd.—From 13 guineas per annum.—For Prospectus, apply 
the SECRETARY, 60 Chandos Street, or the PRINCIPAL, at the School. 

















OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTO IT, 38 Gloucester Street, 
$.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Drilling, Gymnastics,—References 
to parents. 


I age Mei TUITION and Healthy Country Life in finest 
part of Scottish Highlands.—R. WEIR, M.A., late Scholar, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, PREPARES BOYS or LADS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS or 
UNIVERSITIES, Mr. Weir bas had long and successful experience in Tuition. 
Highest References: Bishop of Argyle, Head-Masters, and others.—Benvan, 
Ballachulish, Argyleshire. 


ree wer DESIRED by a LADY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION, 








Miss NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Cierkenwell, W.C. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 





Chairman of Governors: G. G. GRIFFIN, Esq. 





_ EXCELLENT BUILDINGS and PLAYGROUNDS, costing £20,000, 
Beautiful and Healthy Situation, 120 feet above the town. 
Excellent Drainage and Water-Supply. 





Strong Resident Staff (Oxford Final Hon. School; Cambridge Tripos; 
Lon. B.A., Lon, Intermed. B.Sc., A.R.C.M. Ablett, 8. Kensington and Slade 
Training, &c.) 

Ten Monmouth, Eight Foundation, Two House SOHOLARSHIPS, Annual 
Leaving Exhibition of £40. 

Tuition Fees, £6. Boarding, £40 per annum, 





Head-Mistress: Miss LUCKES, 





NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30ru. 


LKLEY, YORKSHIRE, on border of the Moors.—Mr. 
H. H. DAVIS, M.A., late Scholar Trin. Coll. Camb, PREPARES GENTLE- 
MEN’S SONS for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Day-boystaken. The School (established 
15 years) stands in its own grounds of about 3 acres. Bracing climate. TERM 
COMMENOES SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to Wharfedale School, Ilkley. 








ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, September 23rd.—Applications for 
Prospectuses or other information to be addressed to Mr. JACKSON, 








DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 





OUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £43,333 6s, 84. THREE PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 


MINIMUM PRICE, £105 PER CENT. 


NOTIOE is HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of this 
Company to sell by Tender £43,333 6s, 8d. of Three per Cent. Perpetual Deben- 
ture Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Acts, 1882 and 1896, 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this office, on 
oopueetion to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 
TUESDAY, September 14th, 1897. The Stock will be allotted to the highest 
bidders, but no Tender will be accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £105 
money for each £100 Debenture Stock, By order, 

Offices: 7094 Old Kent Road, S.E. FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 

August 18th, 1897. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1897-98 will OPEN on SATURDAY, October 2nd, 
when the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m., in the Governor’s Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for petition in September, viz., 
—One of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s Students ; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemistry for third year’s Students, from the Universities. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals, 

Special Olasses are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital a. peg are open to Students without charge, 

Olnb Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering from the Universities and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses, 

For prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLY, the Medical 
Secretary. H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 














HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENOE on FRIDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains nearly 
300 Number of in-patients last year, 11,337; out-patients, 158,002; acci- 
dents, 14,625. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1896, 2,196. 

APppoINTMENTS:—Sixty qualified resident or salaried appointments are made 
annually. Dressers, maternity assistants, clinical, and post mortem clerks, are 
- ere every three months. All appointments are free to students of the 

ospital. Resident officers have free board, 

ScHOLARSHIPS AND PRIzESs.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September, Numerous 
Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

Ferrs,—120 guineas in one ede or 130 guineas by instalments, A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Student's 
Olub. The Students’ Olubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
— available to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground is at Lower 

monton. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College, 

For further information apply, personally or by letter, to— 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—STUDENTS in Arts 


and Science, Engineering, Architecture, and Applied Sciences, Medicine, 
and other branches of Education will be admitted for the next term on 
TUESDAY, September 28th. EVENING CLASSES COMMENOE THURSDAY, 
September 30th. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
parents and guardians. There are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

Students who are cesirous of studying any particular subject or subjects, 
without attending the complete course of the various faculties, can be admitted 
as Non-Matriculated Students on payment of the separate fees for such Classes 
as they select. 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames Em- 
ae, close to the Temple Station. 

‘or Prospectures and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’ 
College, London, W.O. iad ieee 














T. MARY'S HOSPITAL 
S paanueree, _ ICAL SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist with’ an tory 
Address, at 4 p.m., by Dr. Gow. © Tntrodu 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the evening, at the King’s Hall 
Holborn Restaurant, Mr. A. J. Perrer, F.R.C.8., in the Chair, ss 

ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENOK, 
to Gvesonts tapes Stent and Gombetlnn rolik be cammiph in Semen 
udents from Oxford and Oambridge) wi award inati 
September 22ed and 23rd, . . iguanas. 
ere are Sixteen ident Appointments in the Hospital open t 
without expense. The School provides complete prepara tion vor the ten 
Examinations and Degrees of the Universities. Special attention is directed 
to the fact that the authorities of the Medical School have for the first time 
thrown open all the Special Classes for the Higher Examinations free to 
Students. There will in future be complete Courses of ane Tuition for the 
intermediate and final M.B, Examinations of the Universities of Oxforg 
Cambridge, and London. 4 

The Residential Oollege is at present at 83 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W 

Terms may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. H. 8. COLLIER, \ sag 
NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT, 

The New Ont-Patients’ Department, which will cover an area of over 20,000 
superficial square feet, is to be ready by pes 15th, It occupies the entire 
ground floor of the new CLARENCE WING, which, when completed, will also 
provide additional wards and a Residential College for Medical Officers ang 


Students. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SOHOOL, 

A fresh Laboratory, fitted with electric light and all modern improvements, 
for the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has been added this year, 
The whole of the buildings hitherto used for the Out-Patients’ Department of 
the Hospital has been apportioned to the Medical School for purposes of new 
Laboratories, Olass-rooms, and a new Museum. There will be a complete re- 
organisation of the Pathological Department, with provision of extensive new 
Laboratories for Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for 
Pathological specimens, with a special Anatomical Department, 

For Prospectus apply to Mr. F. H. MADDEN, School Secretary. 

G. P. FIELD, Dean, 
A, P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean, 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at. 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDF'NT-PATIENTS. Full particulars and 
terms sent gratis. The list includes Private paytent, &e. Schools also re- 
commended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
W.C. Telegrams, *‘ Triform, London,.”” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for) w.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO @UINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Oode: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


Cea? “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM™” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the StarronERs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is eget to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S. W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready this week. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH 


By MARTIN A. S. HUME, 
“ tships of Queen Elizabeth,” “The Year After the 
Author of “The 7 Pe &e. . 
With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
i FIRST VOLUME of a NEW SERIES, in Ten Volumes, entitled 
«Brine ERS OF GREATER BRITAIN,” edited by H, F. Witsox, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity Oollege, Cambridge. 





A Georgian Romance. 


THE TEMPLE OF FOLLY. A Novel. 


By Paut Creswick. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


New Volume of The Children’s Study. 


OLD TALES FROM GREECE. By Aticz 


ZimmMeERN. Long 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


A Story of Rustic Love by a New | Writer. 
THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON. By Gzorcu 


Bartram. (Unwin’s Green Oloth Library.) Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Last Work of a Great Man. 


JOURNEYS THROUGH FRANCE. By 


H. Tanz, Being the Authorised Translation of “ Carnets de Voyage,” 
8 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“The notes derive a peculiar interest and charm from the fact that they 
were made in the places described, and therefore convey impressions still fresh 
and vivid.”—Daily News, 


Passion and Poverty. 


LIZA OF LAMBETH. 


Maveuam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A Story of the South London Slums by a New Writer. 





By W. Somerset 





The following Books wiil be published next week :— 
A New Novel by Amelia E. Barr. 


PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE. By 


Ametia E. Barr. 12 Illustrations, (In Unwin’s Green Cloth 
Library.) 63. 


By John Oliver Hobbes.—New Edition. 


THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, AND LORD 


WIOKENHAM, By Joun Otiver Hosses. (In Unwin’s Green Cloth 
Library.) 63. 





The Invention of Printing. 


THE PRINTERS OF BASLE, IN THE 


XVtu AND XVItH CENTURIES: their Biographies, Printed Books, 
and Devices. By CHarLEs WILLIAM HECKETHORN, Author of “ Secret 
Societies,’ &c. Folio, Illustrated, buckram, gilt, £1 ls. net, 





Mrs. Brightwen’s New Book. 


GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. 


Bgicutwen, Author of “Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” &c, Profusely 
Illustrated, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


A Manual for Mothers. 
MOTHER, BABY, AND NURSERY. By 


GEnEviive Tucker. Profusely Illustrated, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that the 
First Edition, consisting of 50,000 copies, 
of Mr. HALL CAINE’S Novel, 


THE CHRISTIAN, 


ts exhausted to-day, exactly one month 
after publication. The SECOND 
EDITION, consisting of 20,000 copies, 
1s now in the press, and will be ready 


early next week. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publish on September 17th 


THE MARTIAN. 


BY 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT BY THE AUTHOR. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6S. 


An EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 copies. Printed 
on Dieckinson’s Hand-made Paper, specially manu- 
factured for this Edition. With Frontispiece, 
Portrait, all the Illustrations by the Author, and 
Facsimile Reproductions by P. Dujardin, from 
Six of the Original Pencil Studies for the final 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, bound in Vellum and 
Buckram, £2 2s. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TRILBY. Illustrated throughout by the Author. Cloth, 


imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


PETER IBBETSON. Illustrated throughout by 


the Author, Imperial 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY. Sketched by Gzrorcr pu 


Maurier. A Selection of over One Hundred Pictures. With an Introduc- 
tion by W. D. HowEtts. Oblong 4to, handsomely bound, gilt top, 12s, 6d. 


NOTE.—List of New Books post-free on application. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, London and New York. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( : P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Meuical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREA1 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters. 
e 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 
MSS., in most branches of Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION 
BOOK FORM.—Address, ‘PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker and 
Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, £.0.; 
Established 1819, 


also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cat«- 
logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &c. Newchoic 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





THE 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounces it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 CuEapsipr, KE.C., 954 ReGent StTRERT, W., LONDON, 
3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/*, 5/- and 10/- tins 








“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS BOOKS, THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
SEPTEMBER, 1697. Price 2s. 64, 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 450 pp., price 2s, 6d., strongly bound. 
DE FIVAS, GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


With Exercises and ym pay ey es aon | Rule. By oe Paster 
M.A. Including an Appen on the ry and Etymology of the Frenc' 
y d Enlarged, with the Author’s 


Language. Fifty-Fourth Edition, Revised an 
latest Notes, Corrections, and Additions. 
“The best French grammar we have.”—Educational Times. 
“It is a valuable and justly popular book.”—Journal of Education, 


DE | FIVAS, ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR and 


EADER. Fourth Edition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 1s, 6d., cloth. 


nad 9 engaged in teaching French to beginners could not base their teaching 


upon a more useful school book.”—Scotsman, 


DE FIVAS, GUIDE to FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


Thirty-Second Edition, 18mo, 23. 6d,, bound. 


DEFIVAS, INTRODUCTION ala LANGUE FRANCAISE. 


Twenty-Eighth Edition, 12mo, 2s, 6d., bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, 


ANCIENS et MODERNES. Fifteenth Edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d., bound. 


DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NATIONAL. (The Translation 


of English into French at sight.) Seventh Edition, 12mo, 1s. 6d., cloth. 


London: 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 


LOE STRACHEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”—Standar ! 
“A very interesting series,””—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 





London T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





1, ErisopEs OF THE MonTH. 
2. ag 8 a agony By are ae 
8. Tue BritTisH CIVILIAN IN INDIA. y irdwood, C.S.I. 

Council, Bombay. CSI, Governor 
4. ee. ae Poste ge er 
5. THE WoRsHIP OF ATHLETICS y . Gilkes, Head-M 

College. ” ate Dulwich 
6. AMERICAN AFFAIRS, a - im 
7. THE TREATMENT OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. H. #. Stat i 

The Builder. i tham, Editor ot 

8. A Frencu Navat Hero. By Alfred T. Storey. 
9, Arrican RELIGION AND Law. By Miss Mary Kingsley, 
10. A CoLomiaL CHRONICLE, 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C, 





i 
A OOMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES," 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR,” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &e, 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.’ 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amus‘ng book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘It is a bright little collection, abounding ip, 
racy and faithful anecdotes,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





| eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS «2 0 008 = oee.-~— £27, 000,000 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Eniror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





BY LORD NORTON. I 
SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 1s. 


SOCIALISM. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HIGH AND LOW CHURCH. 


Views within the Church of England as to 


matters connected with its Doctrine and Practice. | Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


“*The effort is well meant, and comes at a time 
when it is more likely to achieve success than at any 
time since the beginning of the Tractarian move- 


ment,’’—Guardian. 


INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
sitie whoe i stor and mesos 020 | ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY | — Frivee: 


GUARANTEE 


Being a Discussion relating to Differences of Railway Passengers’ Assurance C0. 


l 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. je Doz. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s. 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 


A. VIAN, Secretary, constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s, 6d. 





Rivington & Co., 34 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 





Now Ready, for SEPTEMBER, price 6d. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES.| sp cata 
Editor—Rev. JAS, HASTINGS, D.D, Reserve Fund ..... 


ConTENTSs include :—Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON: his Reserve Liability of P 
Work and Influence. By Prof. Salmond, D.D.— 
Editor’s Notes of Recent Exposition.—The Oxyrhyn- 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











customers it procures us in London 

and the Provinces, gives us ad- 

ditional confidence in submitting 

it to those who like pure Bordeaux 

wine, 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
aud Bottles, 


“_—- All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
3,000,000 sold in Great Britain to + them in value. 
said General Price List Fre List Free by Post. 


chus Fragment. By Prof. H. B. Swete, D.D.— LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND JAMES SMITH SMITH AND C0., 


Recent Foreign Theology. By Prof. Margoliouth.— | te granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Contributions by Prof, Swete, Prof. Hommel, and | Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


others, TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOKS are made to the 


Vol. VIII, (October, 1896, to September, 1897), incloth, | Colonies, 
WITH NEW PORTRAIT 

OF PROF. A. B. DAVIDSON, for collection. 

Now Ready, 7s. 6d. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
Edinburgh: T. and T. OLARK, 38 George Street. which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, M ‘ 
LOEB OE  BiUS:| -weine oe — 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowssr Current Rites. 
Liberal avd Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of ali Liability. 





SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS.,, Ohancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 


lars, poxt-free. COCOA 


FOR. BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


EPPS’S 


below £100. GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 





Elec*ric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
ee MACDONALD, Secretaries. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ 
‘NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





On SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Frontispiece by Hal Ludlow, 
crown 8vyo, 6s. 


guy BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL, 
SHEILAH McLEOD: 


A HEROINE OF THE BACK BLOCKS. 


—A FIRST LARGE EDITION of Mr. GUY BOOTHBY’S 
‘New and Striking Novel will be published on the morning 
of SEPTEMBER 23rd. Orders should be sent early. 


N.B 


On SEPTEMBER 23rd.—4 Illustrations by Hal Ludlow, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ERNEST G. HENHAM’S NEW NOVEL, 
MENOTAH: 


A STORY OF THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST (LOUIS 
RIEL) REBELLION. 
The Publishers desire to call very special attention to this impor- 
tant and deeply interesting novel by a new writer. 





On SEPTEMBER 23rd.—4 Illustrations by John Williamson, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


RICHARD MARSH’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE BEETLE: 


A MYSTERY. 


This new Story, by the Author of “Mrs. Musgrave and her 
Husband,” “The Mystery of Philip Bennion’s Death,” is one 
of the most startling and original among modern novels. 





A NEW INDIAN STORY by Major H. M. GREENHOW, 
Author of “The Tower of Ghilzan,” “ Brenda’s 
Experiment,” &c.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


AMY VIVIAN’S RING: the Heir to a 


Curse. 


By CYRIL GREY, Author of “Glenathole,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE MISANTHROPE’S HEIR: a 


New Novel. 
By P.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE: A REVELATION. 
A New Novel. 

The Birmingham Daily Gazette says:—“ This volume, with its 
bt and striking title, is very good reading and suggests 
much,” 

Se Pata Courier says :—“ A very well-written and readable 
novel.” 


By LOUISA H. BEDFORD.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
With Frontispiece by Hal Ludlow. 


PRUE THE POETESS: an entirely 


New and most Charming Story for Children. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 
THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. For 
Working Men and Women. 

_ These homely, pathetic, and striking ballads have met with 

immense success in recitation at meetings of and entertainments 

for working men and women. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, cloth, with many Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. 
By REV. CANON HAM MOND, Author of “ Church or 
Chapel,” &c. 


A CORNISH PARISH: being an 


Account of St. Austell—Town, Church, District, and People. 
By Josern Hammonp, LL.B., Vicar. 


The Times says :—“ A charming compound of history, statistics, 
and anecdotes, many of the last being racy of the soil and ex- 


equely amusing Seat Canon Hammond’s good local stories are 
ess 


fORTY-THIRD THOUSAND, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MARIE CORELLI’S BOOK, 
THE MURDER OF DELICIA. 


London : SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
Publishers to H.M. the Queen and to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


With Portraits and Maps, large crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF THESSALY, 


With Personal goo anna in the late War between 
urkey and Greece. 








By Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT, M.P. 
[Now ready. 





Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN. 


FRENCH STUMBLING-BLOCKS 
AND ENGLISH STEPPING-STONES, 


By FRANCIS TARVER, M.A., 


late Senior French Master at Eton College. 


Mr. Francis Tarver’s skill as a teacher of French to English- 
men is well known. His thorough knowledge of both languages, 
and his thirty years’ experience as a master at Eton, have 
afforded him exceptional opportunities of judging what are the 
difficulties, pitfalls, and stumbling-blocks which beset the path 
of an Englishman in his study of French. 

It contains a list a 3,000 idiomatic expressions most invaluable 


to the student and traveller. 
**A volume likely to prove attractive to students of French,’’—Daily Chronicla. 
“ An excellent little compendium.”—Athenzum, 


With Map and Plans, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN WARS 
AS TOLD BY HERODOTUS. 


IN ENGLISH. 


Selected, Arranged, and Edited, so as to Form a 
History Reading Book for Schools. 


By the Rev. C. C. TANCOCK, 
sometime Head-Master of Rossall School. 

The idea of this work originated with a well-known teacher of 
long experience, who had often felt the want of a continuous 
narrative of the Persian Wars, as told in the simple and attractive 
style of Herodotus. The basis of the text is the excellent trans- 
lation of Canon Rawlinson, but the whole work has been carefully 
revised and prepared with a view to use in schools. Illustrations, 
map. A short Life of Herodotus has been added. 


AN INTERESTING WORK ON MUSIC. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC: 


Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers of the Art. 
By HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL, 


Author of “Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” &c. 
With a Preface by Sir GEORGE GROVE, C.B., D.C.L., 
Editor of “‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians.”’ 
“It is not too much to say that the object of the title has never been so 
thoroughly or so ably accomplished before.” —Guareian. 
“The book may be recommended very cordially as fulfilling with singular 
success every purpose it set out to accomplish.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





rown 8vo, 78. 


WASTE AND REPAIR IN MODERN LIFE. 


A Series of Essays on the Maintenance of Health under Conditions which 
Prevail at the Present Time. By Rosson Roose, M.D. 

Wear and Tear of Modern Life—Rest and Repair in London Life—The Art of 
Prolonging Life—Health Resorts and their Uses—Infection and Disinfecti 
Clothing as a Preventive against Cold—A Contribution to the Alcohol Question 
—The Physiology of Fasting—The Spread of Diphtheria—The Metropolitan 
Water Supply—The Propagation and Prevention of Cholera. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By 


W. D. Hatureurton, M_D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, King’s College, 
London. Fourteenth Edition, thoroughly Revised. With upwards of 600 
Illustrations, including some Coloured Plates. Large crown 8vo, 14s. 
*«The book, as now presented to the student, may be regarded as a thoroughly 
reliable exposition of the present state of physiological knowledge.”—Lancet, 
** Dr. Halliburton has re-edited the work with great care and judgment, and 
being now quite up to date, it ought to maintain its position as one of the most 
popular student’s text-books.”—Medical Times. 





ECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT AGRICULTURAL 


ESTATE. An Account of the Origin and Administration of the ‘* Beds and 
Bucks” and “ Thorney” Estates. By the Duke or Beprorp. 
“This book constitutes a priceless addition to the materials on the Land 
Question.”—Daily Chronicle, —__ 


Thin Paper, small feap. 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. A New 


Edition, thoroughly Revised, Extended, and in great part Rewritten, to 
adapt it to the requirements of Modern Travellers, including Photegraphers 
and Cyclists. 


With Maps and Plans, 6s 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE & CHESHIRE. 


Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Orewe, Alderley, 
Stockport, Birkenhead, &. A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


UNIFORM WITH THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES (LIBRARY EDITION). 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


FROM 1880 TO 1897. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


“ This up-to-date appendix toa brilliant and deservedly popular work is wholly 
admirable, and lacks none of the high — which have been so universally 
applauded in the preceding volumes...... he volume is worthy of its predecessors, 
an” forms an invaluable contribution to later Victorian history.””— World. 

“In every respect a worthy sequel, both in matter and in manner, to its four 
companions. It has all the eloquence, all the clearness and precision, all the 
admirable impartiality, and all the vigour which have been so much admired in 
the earlier volumes of this comprehensive work,.”—Daily Mail, 

“Mr. McCarthy is his own and only rival...... The historian has kept his very 
est wine till the last...... The volume is marked by those fine literary qualities, 
that rare power of condersation without loss of colour, that established the 
enduring fame of the earlier volumes.’ ‘Some of the characterisations of public 
men are marvels of accuracy, models of style.”—Punch, 

** It deals with events in the author’s old inimitable way. His hand has lost 
nothing of its cunning...... The touch is still as light and as sure as ever. 
Nothing can surpass the ease of Mr. McCartby’s narrative style—his way of 
taking the reader with him in sustained interest.”—Daily News. 


OWEN HALL’S NEW NOVEL, 
JETSAM. By Owen Hatt, Author of “The Track of 


a Storm.” Crown 8vo, c'oth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH’S DIAMOND. 


By Kopert Louris Stevenson. With 8 Full-page Iliustrations by W. J. 
- Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CYNTHIA: a Daughter of the Philistines. By Lronarp 
Menrericx, Author of ‘‘ This Stage of Fools,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Let such of our readers as desire to be refreshed by fiction of a high 
standard hasten to procure a copy of Mr. Merrick’s really valuable addition to 

the short list of talented novels published during the year just completed.” 
—lIiterary World. 














BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THREE PARTNERS. By Brer Harte. With 8 IIlus- 


trations by J. Giilich. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. [September 16th. 
DR. ROLFE’S NEW BOOK. 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. With Sketches of the 
Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and 
Folk-lore of the Time. By Witti1am J. Roure, Litt.D. With 42 Illustra. 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES IN FICTION. By Davin 


Cristie Murray, Author of “ Joseph's Coat.’’ Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIGNETTES. FIRST 


SERIES. By Austin Dosson. Revisedand Enlarged. With Photogravare 
Frontispiece and 2 Plates. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


A NATIVE’S VIEW OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


ENGLAND AND INDIA: a Record of Progress during 


a Hundred Years. By Romesu ©. Durt, 0.1.E. Orown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
OHEAP POPULAR EDITION. Medium 8vo, 6d.; cloth, ls, 
By Sir 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. 


Water Besant, Author of “Children of Gibeon.” With a New Preface by 
the Author. 


**GOD SAVE THE QUEEN!” a Tale of 37. By 


ALLEN Upwarp, Author of “The Prince of Balkistan,” &. Crown 8vo, 
decorated cover, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 
“Full of exciting momeuts and perilous adventures...... An ingenious piece of 
work, cleverly put together and eminently readable,”—Academy, 


POPULAR EDITION OF MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 
(Many Illustrated), 
IN UNIFORM STYLE, crown 8vo, blue cloth, 33. 6d. each, 

MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS.; THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. 
MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF} THE S 

HUMOUR. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLE- 
ROUGHING IT; and THE INNO- BERRY FINN. 

CENTS AT e THE GILDED AGE. 
THE |  _aliaa OF TOM) A YANKEE AT THE COURT of KING 


SAWYER. ARTHUR. 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD. THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. 
TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE. THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, including 


“* Poetry for Children’”’ and “Prince Dorus.’? With 2 Portraits and a 
Facsimile. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a General 


Description of the Heavens. Translated and Edited by J. Ettarp Gore, 
F.R.A.S8. + ~ aa 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. Oheaper Issue. Medium 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WAR AND A WHEEL: the Greco-Turkish War as 


Seen from a Bicycle. By WitFrED PoLLock. With a Map. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. 
***War and a Wheel’ is delightful reading, and I heartily recommend its 
perusal.”— Whitehall Review. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly ; or 14s. a year, post-free. 
Contents FoR SEPTEMBER (tHE Two THOUSAND AND First NUMBER). 

COLONEL ParGiTeR’s Lamp. By W. B. Wallace. 
A LirTLe Istanp Bay. By Geo. Radford. 
What 1s “THE Scent”? By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A, 
DRENTHE AND THE Huns. By H. M. Doughty. 
Lonpon Locomorion 1n 1837. By W. B. Paley. 
Op Eastpourne. By Thomas H. B. Graham. 
Ba.ioon anp KitTE 1n Merxoro.togy. By A. Macivor. 
Suriism, on Perstan Mysticism. By J. Herbert Parsons, 
Joanna’s OLock. By Mary Hartier. 
Rounp Asout a Buneatow. By Sara H. Dunn, 
SKELTON, LavREATE. By James Hooper. 
Turner Picrures, By Sylvanus Urban, 









































CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BooKs, 


VIOLET HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 


UNKIST, UNKIND! a Romance. By Viowy 


Hunt, Author of “‘ A Hard Woman,” “ The Way of Marriage,” 
8vo, 63. ol °% [ect Oram 








ALLEN UPWARD.—NEW NOVEL IN RHYME, 


A DAY’S TRAGEDY. A Novel in Rive 


By ALLEN Upwarp, Author of “ Secrets of the Courts of Europe,” ; 
3 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 6s. Tiveat wo 


A NEW BOOK BY W. H. DAWSON. 


SOCIAL SWITZERLAND. Studies of Pregenj. 


Day Social Movements and Legislation in the Swiss Republic, 
Dawson, Author of “ Germany and the Germans,” &, Orewn Bro Aad 


genie ances [This day, 
A NEW BOOK BY JAMES WARD. 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT. A Treatise 9, 


Decorative Art and Architectural Ornament from Prehistoric Times. 8, 
James Warp, Author of “The Principles of Ornament,” &o. With 43 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day, 


NEW VOLUME OF CHAPMAN’S DIAMOND LIBRARY, 


ENGLISH EPIGRAMS AND _ EPITAPKS, 


Collected and Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by Avzngy 
Stewart. With 3 Woodcut Portraits by Sydney Adamson, Paper, 
1s, 6d.; cloth, gilt top, 2s.; limp calf, 4s, [Ready, . 


“‘ James Cassidy’s amazing story.”—Daily Graphic, 


THE GIFT OF LIFE. A Romance. By 


James Cassipy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Suggests ‘ Faust,’ but is not a bit like it.”—Western Daily Mercury. 
“Ts striking as suggesting a new train of thought.”—Black and White, 
“Clever and original.”—Hearth and Home, 
“ The literary style of the book throughout is of a high order.” 

—Western Guardian, 

“Tho Herr is a mysterious enough being.”—Scotsman, 
‘It is certainly a remarkable conception, developed with much skill and 
power.’’—Bournemouth Guardian. 
“A work which will be read with the greatest interest.”—Sussex Advertiser, 
“*We shall be surprised if ‘The Gift of Life,’ by Mr. James Cassidy, is not in 
great demand.”—Birmingham News, 





WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW POEM, 


THE UNKNOWN GOD, 


SEE 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For SEPTEMBER, 


WHICH CONTAINS ALSO 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S FOREIGN POLITICS; 
THE CLONDYKE GOLDFIELDS, by Dr. WADE; 
CRIOKET, OLD AND NEW, by KRED GALE; 


And other Articles by 
W. H. Mallock, Ouida, Sir W. M. Oonway, Augustin Filon, Prof. Postgate, &e 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 


NOTICE.—7Z% THIRD EDITION of 


‘POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY CARDEN, 


By Mrs. G. W. EARLE, Zarge crown Sn 
7s. 6d., having been exhausted, a FOURTH 


EDITION Aas been put to press, and will 
be ready on Monday. 


From the GUARDIAN.—“ It is impossible to read a page of this book without 
being struck by its vigorous freshness, its helpfulness, and its human kindliness. 
From the SPECTATOR.—“ Space fails to show the excellence in every depart- 
ment of Mrs. Harle’s practical advice; but no woman who loves her house, her 
gardepv, and her children should fail to read this book.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 1 11 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 


ENGLISH. 


peare. — Merchant _ of 

Shakespé “> i Edited by H. L. 
Wirners, B.A. [In October. 

Shak — The Merchant of 
Veniee. Junior School Edition. Edited by 
Groras H. Exx, B.A. 8d. 


i Warwick 

nakes — Coriolanus. 
Baition. Edited by EpmunD + a” 
e.—The Tempest. Junior 


School Edition. Edited by ExizaneTH Lex, 8d. 


8 —The Tempest. Warwick 
Edition, Edited by F. 8. Boas, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
espeare.—Hamlet. Junior School 
Shakespé Edited by L. W. Lypr, M.A. 10d. 
Shakespeare. — Hamlet. Warwick 
Edition. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, B.A. 18. 64. 
Shake .—Julius Cesar. Junior 
School Edition. Hdited by W. Dent. 8d. ’ 
e,—Julius Cesar. Warwick 
Edition. Edited by A. D. Innzs, M.A. Is. 
iIton.—Paradise Lost. Books I, Il, 
a5 Edited by F. Gorse, M.A. 1s. each. 
Milton.—Samson Agonistes. Edited 
by E. K, OnamBers, B.A, 1s. 6d. . 
hakespeare to Dryden. Being 
From Shs of ‘*A School History of English 
Literature.” By ExizaBeTH Lue. 
[In Octover. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 
The Warwick History of England: a 


Simple and Picturesque Account of the National 
History from Early Times to 1896. With many 
Llnstrations, 3s, 6d. 


A History of the British Empire. By 


the Rev. Epcar Sanperson, M.A. 


The Oxford Manuals of English 
History. Edited by C. W. OC. Oman, M.A, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 1s. each. 
No, 1. The MAKING of the ENGLISH NATION, 
B.C. 655—A.D. 1135. By 0. G. RoBERTSON, 
B.A., Fellow of All Souls Coilege. 

No.2, KING and BARUNAGE, A.D. 1135-1328, 
By W. H. Hurron, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College. 

No.3, The HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR, A.D. 1328- 
1485. By OC, W. C. Oman, M.A, ; 

[In preparation, 
No, 4, ENGLAND and the REFORMATION, A.D. 
1485-1605, By G. W. Powers, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of New College. [In October. 

No.5, KING and PARLIAMENT, A.D. 1603-1714. 
By H. Waxke.ina, M.A., Lecturer in 
History at Wadham College. 

No, 6, The MAKING of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
A.D, 1714-1832, By ARTHUR HaASSALL, 
M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Man on the Earth: a Course in Geo- 


graphy. By Lionet W. Lypx, M.A., Examiner 
in Geography to the Oxford Local Examination 
Board and the College of Preceptors. Fully 
Illustrated, 2s, 


Blackie’s Descriptive Geographical 
Manuals, By W.G. Baker, M.A, Illustrated. 
No. 1. REALISTIO ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


No, 2. The BRITISH ISLES. 2s. 
No. 3, The BRITISH COLONIES and INDIA. 2s, 
No, 4, EUROPE (except the British Isles). 2s. 


No, 5, The WORLD (except Europe and the British 
Empire). 2s. 
The Geography of the British Empire. 
By W. G, Baxer, M.A. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
A Synoptical Geogra hy of the World : 
a Concise Handboo rh (het and for 
General Reference. With a Complete Series of 


Maps, ls, 

The Geograph of North America : 
& Brief Handbook for Students, With Synopses 
and Sketch Maps, 6d. 


Commercial Geography: a Complete 


Manual of the Countries of the World. By Pro- 





fessor ZEHDEN, New Edition, 5s. 





CLASSICS. 
Caesar’s Gallic War. Books I., II, 


III,, IV., V., and VI. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by JouHn 
Brown, B.A. Worcester Oollege, Oxford; 
Assistant to the Professor of Humanity in 
Glasgow University. With Coloured Map, 
Pictorial Illustrations, and Plans of Battles, 
1s. 6d. each, 


Ceesar’s Invasions of Britain. (Parts 
of BOOKS IV. and V. of the GALLIO WAR.) 
Edited by Joun Brown, B.A. 1s. 6d. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book I. 
Edited by ©. E. Brownriaa, M.A., Chief 
Olassical Master in Magdalen College School, 
Oxford. With Map and Plans, 1s, 6d. 


Latin Unseens in Prose and Verse. 
Junior Section, 3d. ; Senior Section, 6d, 


Greek Unseens in Prose and Verse. 
Junior Section, Edited by A. C. Lippet1, M.A., 
6d.; Senior Section, Edited by HE. SHarwoop 
SmitH, M.A., 8d. 


First Steps in Continuous Latin Prose. 
By W. C. FramsTEap WALTERS, M.A. 2s, 


Hints and Helps in Continuous Latin 
Prose. By W. 0. FramsTeap Watters, M.A. 
2s.—K EY, 2s. 6d. net. 


Hints and Helps in Continuous Greek 
Prose. By W. 0, Fiamsteap Watters, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 


A Classical Compendium. By C. E. 
BrownriaG, M.A., Chief Classical Master in 
ay gee College School, Oxford. New Edition. 


FRENCH. 
A First French Course. By J. J. 


BrevuzemakeER, B.A., late Examiner to the College 
of Preceptors, &c. 1s, 6d. 


A Second French Course. By J. J. 
BEvuzEMAKER, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


A Modern French Reader : Interesting 


Extracts from Oontemporary French. With 
Notes and Vocabulary by J.J. Beuzsmaxker, ls, 


With Notes, Exercises, 
By MarGuERITE Niner, ls. 
With 

Tlus- 


French Stories. 
and Vocabularies, 


French Tales for Beginners. 
Vocabularies, By Mareurrite NINET, 
trated, 


French Unseens for Junior Forms. 
Passages in Prose and Verse. Selected by D. S. 
REenNARD, B.A. Paper, 3d, 


French Unseens for Middle Forms. 
Selected by E. Pexuissizr, M.A. 1s, 


French Unseens for Upper Forms, 
Selected by E, Peiiissrer, M.A, 1s, 6d, 


A Complete Course of French Com- 
osition and Idioms. By Hector Rey, B.-és-L, 
.Sc., French Master in the Ohurch of Scotland 
Training College, Glasgow, &. 3s. 6d. 
[In September. 


A Comprehensive French Manual. For 
Students reading for Army and other Examina- 
tions. By Otto 0, Nar, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 

[In September. 


GERMAN. 
A First German Course. By A. R. 


Lecuner, Modern Language Master in Bedford 
Modern School, 1s. 6d. 


A Second German Course. 
Baumann, M.A, 2s, 6d. 


German Stories. By Mrs. pz SAUMAREZ 
Broce. 1s, 6d. 


By H. 


German Unseens. Passages in Prose 
and Verse. Junior Section. Selected by D. 8. 
RENNARD, B.A. Paper, 4d. 





BLACKIE and SON’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL BOOKS post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





ARITHMETIC. 
Layng’s Arithmetic, By A. E. Layne, 


M.A., Head-Master of Stafford Grammar School. 
In 2 Parts. Part I., now ready, extending to 
Decimals and the Unitary Method. 2s, 6d., with 
or without Answers, 


Layng’s Arithmetical Exercises, for 
Junior and Middle Forms (5,000 Exercises), 1s. + 
with Answers, ls, 6d.; Answers alone, 6d. 


Examination Arithmetic. Containing 
1,200 Arithmetieal Problems and Exercises (with 
Answers) selected from Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examination Papers, &c. By T.S. HaRvEY. 
23.—K EY, 4s. 6d. 


Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. With 


Answers, 234 pages, ls. 6d.; Exercises only, 192 
pages, ls. ; Answers only, in limp cloth, 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Layng’s Euclid.—Euclid’s Elements. 


Witn Notes, Examples, and Exercises. Arranged 
- A. E. Layne, M.A, BOOKS I. to VI., with 
XI., and Appendix; and a wide Selection «f 
Examination Papers, 3s, 6d. 
Books I, to IV., in 1 vol., 2s. 6d.; Book I., 1s.; 
IL, 6d. ; III., 1s,; IV., 6d.; V. and VI., together, ls. ; 
XI, 1s. 6d, 


Elementary Mensuration: Lines, Sur- 
faces, and Solids. With numerous Exercises. 
With or without Answers, 10d, 


ony A Aigine id sali 


Algebra: up to and including Pro- 
gressions and Scales of Notation. By J. G. 
Kerr, M.A. With Answers, 2s, 6d,; without 
Answers, 2s. 


Algebraic Factors: How to Find them 
and How to Use them, By Dr. W. T. Knicut. 
2s.— KEY, 3s, 6d. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigo- 


nometry. ByR.H. Pivxertoyn, B.A. 2s, 


Mathematical Wrinkles for Matricula- 


tion and other Examinations, By Dr. W. T. 
KnieaT. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 
A Text-Book of Geology. By W. 


JEROME Harrison, F.G.S., Chief Science Demon- 
strator for the Birmingham School Board. 
Fourth Edition, much Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Botany. By Joseru W. 
OtIvER, Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham 
Municipal Technical School, 2s, 


The Student’s Introductory Handbook 
of Systematic Botany. By Joseru W. 
OtIvER, Lecturer on Botany, Birmingham Muni. 
cipal Technical School. Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. 
By H. Rowland WAKEFIELD, Joint-Author of 
‘* Earth-Knowledge,” &, 2s. 6d. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry : 

Theoretical and Practical, With Examples in 
Chemical Arithmetic. By A, Humpo.pt Sexton, 
F.R.8.E., F.1.C., F.0.8., Professor of Metallurgy, 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technica! College. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 2s, 6d. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis: In- 
organic and Organic, By Epear E. Horwii1, 
F.0.8., Lecturer in Ohemi at the Battersea 
Pupil Teachers’ Oentre, &c. New Edition, 2s. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Tran- 
slated and Edited by Professor J. D, EvErerr, 
D.C.L., F.R.8. Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and much Enlarged. Medium 8vo, cloth 
18s, ; also in Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 


Part I—MEOHANIOS, HYDROSTATIOS, &. 
Part I1.—HEAT. 

Part II1I.—ELECTRIOITY and MAGNETISM, 
Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





ARNOLD’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor—J. Cuvrtow Couiins, M.A., assisted by Special Editors in the 
preparation of the different Plays, as follows :— 

KING LEAR. Edited by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Eton College. 1s. 6d. 

JULIUS CH8AR. Edited by E. M. Boruer, M A., Assistant- 
Master at Harrow School. 1s, 3d. 

MACBETH. Edited by R. F. Cuotmezey, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at St. Paul's School. 1s, 3d. 

MERCHANT of VENICE. Edited by C. H. Grsson, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors’. 1s, 3d. [1s. 34. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by R. F. Cuotmerey, M.A. 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by R. B. 
Jounson. 1s, 3d. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by S. E. Winsor, B.A, 
Assistant-Master at Christ’s Hospital. 1s. 3d. 

KING HENRY V. Edit:* by S. E. Winzott, B.A. 1s. 6d. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by W. E. Urwicr, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Manchester Grammar School. 1s. 34. 

HAMLET. Edited by W. Hatt Grirrin, Professor of 
English Literature at Queen’s College, London. 1s. 6d. 

RICHARD III. Edited by F. P. Barnarp, M.A, late 
Head-Master of Reading School, 1s, 6d. 

RICHARD II. Edited by C. H. Gipson, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

CORIOLANUS, Edited by R. F. Cuonmetey. 1s. 6d. 

(Others in preparation.) 





ARNOLD'S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLs, 


General Editor—J. Cxurtow Cotitys, M.A., assisted by Special Editors in 
preparation of the different Works, as follows :— & 


SOOPT LADY of ti CARB, Ello J Mu 
Hotes, ana Questions, ith, Ines ee With Introd 


SCOTT.—LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. Eediteg by 


G. Townsenp WarneR, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, C; i 
Master at Harrow School. Cioth, 1s, 3d. ge, Cambridge, Assistant, 


SCOTT._MARMION. Edited by G. Townszxn W 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. With Introduction, Notes, 
Questions, c'oth, 1s, 6d. ‘ “i 


MILTON —PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. Edite 
by J. SarcEaunt, M.A,, Assistant-Master at Weatminster School, With In, 
troduction, Notes, and Questions, cloth, ls, 3d. 


MILTON —PARADISE LOST. Books III. andIV. Editeg 
by J. SaRGEAUNT, M.A, Assistant- Master at Westminster School, With In. 
troduction, Notes, and Questions, cloth, ls. 3d. 


BYRON.—CHILDE HAROLD. By the Rev. E.C. Evznizy 
Owen, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. 2s, 


MACAULAY.—LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Liita 
by L. R. F. Du Poytet, B.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College, With 
Introduction, Notes, and Examination Questions, cloth, ls, 6d, 


(Others in preparation.) 





A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, Author of “A History of 


Greece,” &. Issued in the following Editions :— 


Complete in 1 vol., 760 pp., cloth, 5s.—Part I., to 1630, 3s.—Part II., 1603 to 1885, 3:. 


Division I., to 1307 


. 2s.—Division II., 1307 to 1688. 2s,—Division III., 1688 to 1885. 2s. 6d. 


In ordering please state special Edition or Period required. 
“The nearest approach to the ideal Echool History of England which has yet been written.”—Guardian. 





MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 
General Editor—Professor RaPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., of the Finsbury Technical Oollege of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 


The CALCULUS for ENGINEERS. By Prof. J. Perry,| STEAM BOILERS, By Grorce Hauuipay, late Demon. 


F.R.8. 380 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


[Now ready. 


strator at the Finsbury Technical College. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. [Now ready, 


ELECTRIC TRACTION. By Ernest Witson, Lecturer and Demonstrator in the Siemens Laboratory, King’s College, 


London. 


[Nearly ready, 





The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. By R. Wormett, 
D.Sc., Head-Master of the Central Foundation Schools of London. 
Part I. Including Rule of Three, Practice, Fractions, and Decimals. 2s.— 
Part II. Interest, Proportion, Percentages, Stocks, &. 2s,—Complete with 
Answers, 4s,; without Answers, 3s, 6d. Answers separately, ls. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS. 
By R. Wormer, D.Sc, With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams, 
cloth, 33. 6d, Solutions to Problems, for Teachers only, 33, 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By R. Lacutay,Sc.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. This work goes as far as 
Quadratics, and is thoroughly adapted for Begi Cloth, 23, 6d.; with 
or without Answers, 





A STANDARD COURSE of ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. By E. J. Cox, F.C.S., Head-Master of the Technical 
School, Birmingham, In 5 parts, issued separately. Parts I.-IV., 7d, each; 
Part V., ls. 0, complete in 1 vol., 33. 


SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, LECTURES on. By 
R. WorMELL, D.Sc. Hach subject in 1 small vol., cloth, Js, each. 


The ANALYTICAL DRAWING SHEETS. By VW. 
H. HowarrtH, Certified Master under the Science and Art Department; and 
A. W. F. Lanemay, Inspector in Drawing under the School Board for 
London, The Series consists of Seven Sets, each of Twenty-four Sheets 
(except Set II., which has Twelve Sheets), on stout paper, size 20 in, by l5in, 
aud the Sets are supplied flat in large envelopes. 
Prices :—Sets I., III., IV., V., VI., VII., per set, 3s. 6d. net. Set IL, 2s, net. 
Sets I.-VII., complete in well-made box, 25s, net. 





FRENCH. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. A Graduated Series of 
French Reading Books, arranged to suit the requirements of quite young 
Children beginning French, With Humorous Illustrations, and a Vocabulary. 
By Mrs. Hueu Bex, Author of “Le Petit Théatre des Enfants.” 

Book I., 9d. Book II., 1s. Book IIL, is. 3d. 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. Complete with Grammar, 


Exercises, and Vocabulary. By James Boigue, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls, 6d. 


A FIRST FRENCH READER. With Exercises for 
Retranslation. Edited by W. J. GreEnsTrEET, M.A., Head-Master of the 
Marling School, Stroud. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 


FRENCH DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. Aszt Muserave, 
With Notes and Vocabulary, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
These Scenes are specially adapted for teaching Conversational French, each 
part being taken by a different pupil. 


French Text-Books for Reading. 
The following Volumes areal! carefully prepared and annotated by such well-known 
Editors as Mr. F. Tarver, J. Boigiix, &c., and will be found thoroughly 
adapted for school use :— 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ VINGT ANS APRES. 3s. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 2s. 
MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 3s. 
STAHL.—_MAROUSSIA. 2s. [2s, 
RICHEBOURG.—Le MILLION du PERE RACLOT. 
BALZAC.—Une TENEBREUSE AFFAIRE, 23s. 
HUGO.—QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE. 3s. 
DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. 3s. 

DUMAS.—Les TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. 3s. 6d. 
GREVILLE.—PERDUE. 3s. 





LATIN. 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE. By Grorce B. Ganrprner, 
M.A., D.Sc., and ANDREW GARDINER, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 


A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. With Gran- 
matical Hints, Exercises, Conversations, and Vocabulary. By 6G. B. 
GaRpINER, M.A,, Assistant-Master at Edinburgh Academy, and 4, 
Garpiner, M.A. Cloth, ls. 

“Very skilfully graded, well selected, and likely to interest youth.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


CHSAR.—GALLIC WAR. Books I. and II. Edited by 
G. CO. Harrison, M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes College, and T. W. 
Happon, M.A., Assistant-Master at the City of London School. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Hints for Composition, Vocabulary, with numerous Illustra- 
tions to the section on the Roman Army. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


“ Exceptionally thorough and complete.”—Manchester Guardian. 


CHSAR—GALLIC WAR. Books III.to V. Edited for 
the use of Schools by M. T. TatHam, M.A. Uniform with Books I, and IL 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, €d. 

Books VI. and VII, By M.T. Taruam, M.A, Uniform with Books III-V. 


(Nearly ready. 
GERMAN. 


LESSONS in GERMAN. A Graduated German Course, 
with Exercises and Vocabulary, forming a complete Introductory Manual 
of the Language. By L. Innes LumspEN, Warden of University Hall, 
St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

“The book is a good one and the clearness of the general handling will recom- 
mend it.” —Guardian, 


GERMAN DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. Aset Muscpavs, 
oth, 2s. 6d. 

— is a German Version of the Author’s French Dramatic Scenes described 
above, 








Mr. Edward Arnold's Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded, post-free, on application. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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